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Graham Greene and the 
Catholic Press 


By Donald P. Costello 


{The Heart of the Matter] is a book which only a Catholic could write 
and only a Catholic can understand. (Evelyn Waugh, The Commonweal, 
XLVIII.) 


Surely it is not demonstrable that “only Catholics can understand the 
nature of the problem” posed by Mr. Greene. (Francis Downing, The 
Commonweal, XLVIII.) 

Brighton Rock and, even more, The Power and the Glory could only 
have been written by a Catholic. (Barbara Wall, America, LXXVII.) 
Whether or not this [The Heart of the Matter] is a Catholic novel (and 
I think most emphatically it is), it is certainly a novel that could have 
been written only by a Catholic. (Harold C. Gardiner, S.J., America, 
LXXIX.) 


The Heart of the Matter is so intrinsically a Catholic novel, dealing so 
specifically with a Catholic’s dilemma . . . (Richard McLaughlin, 
America, LXXTX.) 

. . » do not let us call The Heart of the Matter a Catholic book. Its 
author is modest enough to admit that he has still to go some way to 
become a good Catholic. (Mother Mary Angelica, I.B.V.M., The New 
World, Januaty 14, 1949.) 

Only a Catholic could have written such a book [The Heart of the 
Matter}. (Hugh Calkins, O.S.M., Novena Notes, September 17, 1948.) 
Mr. Greene does not write as a Catholic at all, but as a late neo- 
Romantic (Elizabeth Sewell, Dublin Review, CCXXVIII.) 

We are brought face to face with the great Christian issues of sin and 
damnation in a manner that no novelists except Catholics seem to be able 
to employ today. (Alexander Boyle, The Irish Monthly, LXXVII.)* 


VER since the publication of Brighton Rock, when Graham Greene, a con- 
K vert to the Church, first employed specifically Catholic subject matter in 
his novels, he has been a subject of intense interest in the Catholic press. 
This interest was heightened by the subsequent publication of The Power and 
the Glory (or The Labyrinthine Ways), The Heart of the Matter, The End of 
the Affair, The Living Room, and The Potting Shed. Although, as we have 
seen above, the Catholic press cannot decide if Greene is a “Catholic novelist” 
or a “novelist who is a Catholic,” it has devoted many of its pages to discus- 
sions of this noted British author. 
I have been asked many times, by people who know that I write regularly 
for the Catholic press, to define the attitude of “the Catholic Church” toward 
Greene. This is, of course, a meaningless question, for the Catholic Church 
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is not a monolithic monster which issues official pronouncements on authors 
(except for the very few throughout history who have been placed on the 
Roman Index of Forbidden Books). It would, however, be valuable if we 
could discover precisely the “Catholic attitude” toward this Catholic author. 
The closest we can come to finding an expression of the “Catholic attitude” 
toward Greene is by an examination of the opinions expressed in the Catholic 
press. We can thus discover if there is, at least, a “Catholic criticism’ of this 
controversial author. If we find no single Catholic criticism of Greene, it would 
be of further interest to discover whether or not one segment of the Catholic 
press has a unified attitude toward him. Does, for example, the right-wing of 
the Catholic press, which tends to assume the role of a vigilante group, uni- 
versally disapprove of Greene and his “realistic’’ approach to life’s problems? 
Also, what aspects of Greene and his work are most often commented upon 
and discussed in the Catholic press? The study presented in these pages was 
undertaken to answer these questions. 


TT! CATHOLIC press is a wide-spread entity, comprising hundreds of 

magazines and newspapers, representing every shade of socio-politico-religious 
thinking within the wide boundaries of Catholic doctrine. It ranges from the 
extreme right of The Brooklyn Tablet to the far left of The Catholic Worker; 
from the intellectual heights of Cross Currents to the piously sentimental depths 
of Extension; from the liberal viewpoints of Bishop Bernard J. Shiel and 
Father John Courtney Murray, to the conservative doctrines of Father James 
Gillis; from the exceptionally popular Catholic Digest, with a circulation of 
nearly one million, to the little bulletin published as a sort of house organ by 
the Maryknoll Missionary Sisters. In examining the opinions expressed by 
this extremely diverse group, it was necessary of course to guard against struc- 
turing the findings through examination of only one segment. It would have 
been impossible to examine everything which the entire Catholic press has 
ever said about Greene, so I have attempted to isolate a cross-section in order 
to discover the true picture. I have stressed, in my study, the most “influential” 
of the Catholic publications, those which are available in most secular libraries 
and which are indexed, not only in The Catholic Periodical Index, but in such 
publications as Reader's Guide to Periodical Literature and The International 
Index as well. I have thus examined everything which has been said about 
Greene in The Commonweal, America, The Catholic World, and The Tablet. 
The Commonweal is a highly distinguished and respected liberal journal of 
opinion published in New York by Catholic laymen; America is an intellectual 
and liberal journal published by appointed members of The Society of Jesus; 
The Catholic World is a conservative, social, literary magazine published by 
Paulist missionaries; The Tablet is a highly intellectual newspaper published 
by Catholic laymen in London.? 








THE CATHOLIC PRESS 


Articles concerning Graham Greene which have appeared in some less 
influential journals have also been examined. These journals include The 
Dublin Review, an intellectual but conservative literary journal published by 
Catholic laymen in London; The Irish Monthly, also an intellectual conserva- 
tive literary journal edited by Catholic laymen, published in Dublin; and Cross 
Currents, a journal dedicated largely to theological and philosophical ques- 
tions, specializing in English translations of important foreign articles, pub- 
lished by Catholic laymen in New York. 


The diocesan weekly newspapers are an important part of the Catholic 
press. Each bills itself as the “official” Catholic journal of a specific diocese. 
This simply means that they have the general approval of the Bishop and are 
used, when necessary, as a means of communication between the Bishop and 
his people. There is nothing that makes the opinions of these “official” news- 
papers sacrosanct; they simply reflect the opinions of their editors, usually 
clerics but occasionally laymen. In choosing the diocesan weeklies to include 
in this examination, I have avoided the extremes. I have not studied the ex- 
ceptionally reactionary (e.g., The Brooklyn Tablet) nor the unusually liberal 
(e.g., The Davenport Messenger). I have, instead, examined all back issues 
of the moderate The New World (Chicago) and Catholic Transcript (Hatt- 
ford, Connecticut). 


The lesser known Catholic publications are also important, of course, in 
an examination of the reactions of the Catholic press to Graham Greene. 
Although these numerous publications are not available in every library and 
are not indexed in any publication, they do give a good view of the general, 
popular, run-of-the-mill Catholic viewpoint toward Greene, a viewpoint which 
is fast being lost to history because no permanent record is being kept of it. 
Through letters to friends and editors and the raiding of publication files, I 
have been able to examine discussions of Greene in The Ensign, diocesan 
weekly of Montreal, Canada; Novena Notes, a magazine published by Our 
Lady of Sorrows Church on the West Side of Chicago for those attending the 
Sorrowful Mother Novena; The Grail, a relatively liberal general interest 
magazine (it has recently specialized in Catholic marriage) published by the 
Benedictines of St. Meinrad, Indiana; The Register, a very conservative syndi- 
cated weekly newspaper with a large circulation, centered in Denver; London 
Universe, the diocesan newspaper in London; Information, a conservative, non- 
intellectual “house organ” published by the Missionary Society of St. Paul the 
Apostle; Newsletter: Catholic Book Club, a distinguished literary newsletter 
published under the direction of the Jesuit staff of America; St. Joseph Maga- 
zine, a chatty magazine of general interest, published in St. Benedict, Oregon; 
and Apostle, another “house organ,” published by Marianhill Missionaries in 
Detroit. It is not an oversight which excludes most of the decidedly non- 
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intellectual and pious magazines (Extension, Sacred Heart Messenger, The 
Ligourian, etc.) from this study; they have simply ignored Greene. 


A THOROUGH examination of these publications reveals that there is, most 

certainly, no ‘Catholic criticism” of Greene. We have already seen that 
the contributors to the Catholic press are unable to agree whether or not Greene 
is a Catholic novelist; their evaluations of his work show an equally great 
diversity. Only a relatively few aspects of Greene’s work have been discussed 
in the Catholic press with anything approaching thoroughness, and none of 
these issues are purely literary ones. Even in these specialized fields of interest 
the differences of opinion are striking, cutting across the usual lines of con- 
servative vs. liberal and intellectual vs. nonintellectual. To prove these general 
conclusions a great deal of quotation is, of course, necessary. General, sweeping 
evaluations of Greene’s work tend to rate him very high: 


Of Mr. Graham Greene alone among contemporary writers one can say 
without affectation that his breaking silence with a new serious novel 
is a literary “event.” (Evelyn Waugh, The Commonweal, XLVII.) 
Not only is he one of our finest craftsmen writing today, but he is so 
preoccupied with man’s inner struggle to save his soul that he is com- 
parable only to our greatest literary masters. (Richard McLaughlin, 
America, LXXIX.) 

In modern times there has never been an author so uncompromisingly 
Catholic in his statements who is at the same time admittedly—by 
Catholic and non-Catholic critics alike—one of the very greatest living 
novelists. (Harold C. Gardiner, S.J., America, LXXXVI.) 

Mr. Greene has a unique reputation. He is a best-seller whom the fas- 
tidious critics rank high, perhaps highest, among English novelists to- 
day. (Anthony Bertram, The Tablet, CXCVIL.) 

He is in fact the outstanding English novelist of our times. (Michael 
de La Bedoyere, The Catholic World, CLXIV.) 


Many of the Catholic critics who place Greene at the top of the current 
novelistic heap have, as we shall see, serious reservations about some aspects of 
his work. But only one critic dismisses him altogether as a novelist: “One con- 
cludes from these books that the writer hates the body—he is himself one; he 
detests the English and the middle class—he is himself English and middle 
class; he abhors the Public Schools—he was at one; he detests much of Catholic- 
ism—he is himself a Catholic . . . the hatred is self-hatred and the pity is self- 
pity, and their end is the sterility one sees in Mr. Greene’s work.” (Elizabeth 
Sewell, The Dublin Review, CCXXVIII.) 

Of Greene’s individual novels, The Power and the Glory generally fared 
the best among the Catholic critics: 


. . . a modern classic. . . . This absorbing narrative is a stylistic gem. 
(Editorial book review, The Commonweal, XLIII.) 
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I see that a famous (and I venture to say even great) book has recently 

been reissued. (Harold C. Gardiner, S.J., America, LXXV.) 

It is a very great novel and shows what Mr. Greene is capable of doing. 

It gives that extra layer to his characteristic descriptions of huntedness 

and failure and squalor—the layer of supernatural grace which alone 

makes anything make sense. (Barbara Wall, America, LXXVII.) 

Only one critic was lukewarm toward The Power and the Glory: “. . . it is 
too particularized to have universal significance. It cannot, therefore, be classed 
as a major work of fiction. But in its daring, in its virtuosity, in its execution, 
it is a very remarkable book indeed.” (Thomas John Beary, The Catholic 
World, CLXVI.) 


Yet if we are to rate The Power and the Glory as the favorite of the 
Catholic press it is more from what was not said about it than from what was 
actually stated. The Power and the Glory escaped the raging controversy that 
switled around both The Heart of the Matter and The End of the Affair, a 
controversy that had little or nothing to do with purely literary considerations. 


It was with the publication of The Heart of the Matter that the Catholic 
press first became wary of what many critics considered Greene's “faulty 
theology” and his “dangerous” preoccupation with pessimism, grimness and 
sin. The theological propriety of The Heart of the Matter became, indeed, one 
of the most widely discussed aspects of Greene’s work. Novelist Evelyn Waugh 
led the attack upon Greene’s theology in his famous review published in Eng- 
land by The Tablet and in America by The Commonweal: 


We are told that he [Scobie} is actuated throughout by the love of 
God. A love, it is true that falls short of trust, but a love, we must 
suppose, which sanctifies his sins. That is the heart of the matter. Is 
such a sacrifice feasible? To me the idea is totally unintelligible, but 
it is not unfamiliar. Did the Quietists not speak in something like these 
terms? . . . To me the idea of willing my own damnation for the love 
of God is either a very loose poetical expression or a mad blasphemy, 
for the God who accepted that sacrifice could be neither just nor lovable. 
(Evelyn Waugh, The Commonweal, XLVIII.)# 


Waugh was unwilling to leave the matter at that, however. He concluded 
his review with the decision that it is on this theological question, “there, at 
the heart of the matter, that the literary critic must resign his judgment to the 
theologian.”* A clerical theologian, British Canon Joseph Cartmell, then gave 
his views of The Heart of the Matter, as a sort of appendix to Waugh’s review: 


You cannot do evil that good may come of it. Such an offering would 
have no worth with God. It is, as Mr. Waugh says, a mad blasphemy. 
. . . Scobie was in fact a very bad moral coward. . . . The study of Scobie 
is done with power. But I feel a weakness. No man can indeed appreci- 
ate to the full the idea of the eternal loss of God; but here one is left 
with the impression that Scobie is merely going into exile in the next 
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world. . . . Briefly, in spite of his shrinking, he takes Hell very quietly. 

(Canon Joseph Cartmell, The Commonweal, XLVIIL.) 

Francis Downing, then Associate Editor of The Commonweal, leaped to 
the defense of Mr. Greene, asserting that Scobie’s act was not blasphemous but, 
quite the contrary, a Christlike sacrifice: “And if Scobie can be regarded as an 
alter Christus he willed his own damnation, loving God, for the love of men.” 
(Francis Downing, The Commonweal, XLVIII.) 

Frances Leggett, also in The Commonweal, objected to a theologian entering 
into a literary discussion and insisted, like Downing, that Scobie’s imputed 
“blasphemy” was, indeed, an act of saintly sacrifice: 

But the question, I think, is not one for theologians. . . . The line of 

least resistance is not necessarily weakness. It can be the line most in 

accord with one’s own nature. With Scobie this was one of inherent 
goodness—if thought for others more than for oneself is goodness. He 

did not do evil that good might come. He did what in each case his 

compassion directed. ... And what Mr. Waugh calls “mad a 

in the offering of his damnation at the foot of the altar was but the 

offering of his dilemma. It was all he had to offer, where he had got to, 


himself as he saw himself—damned because he was there at all. (Frances 

Leggett, The Commonweal, XLVIII.) 

Other Catholic critics were quick to jump aboard the bandwagon support- 
ing Mr. Greene and objecting to the theological turn of the criticism. Barbara 
Wall, regular columnist for America, objected: 

I personally do not think that this is a theologian’s book. I think Mr. 

Greene is portraying a character, not making a case. Scobie behaved in 

his own way for his own motives. We can take him or leave him, 

sympathize with him or be exasperated by him, as we can take or leave 

Jane Eyre and Anna Karenina or any of our friends involved in a crisis 

of choice. Scobie’s behavior and motives are all mixed up with his faith, 

because he was a Catholic. But the behavior of a Catholic is not neces- 

sarily the behavior of a theologian, and I think Mr. Greene must be 
surprised that his muddled hero has become the victim of such close, 

academic comment. (Barbara Wall, America, LXXXIX.) 

Neville Braybrooke, the distinguished British critic, writing in The Dublin 
Review, also objected to so much theological discussion of Greene’s novel: 
“Greene is first and foremost a novelist with a number of stories to tell, and 
in those stories it is true that a number of theological points arise; but they 
arise in an untheological way.” (Neville Braybrooke, The Dublin Review, 
CCXXVI.) 

Similarly, Anthony Bertram complained in The Tablet: “Greene, then, is a 
creative novelist. He may raise the most contentious theological and moral 
issues, but he does not offer a solution to them. Casuistry is not his business; 
neither is it ours as novel readers.” (Anthony Bertram, The Tablet, CXCVII.) 
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And Father Gardiner, then Literary Editor of America, also spoke on the 
irrelevancy of the controversy. ‘““Mr. Greene, though he is profoundly interested 
in moral and theological problems is not (and how can we demand that he 
be?) a technically trained theologian. Indeed, he is not interested particularly 
in solving theological questions, but he 7s interested in delineating the terrific 
impact of theology on human souls.” (Harold C. Gardiner, S.J., America, 
LXXIX.) 


The controversy raged on and on, with more charges and countercharges 
than it would be valuable to cite. The anti-Greene forces were given strong 
support when The Heart of the Matter was banned in Eire* and when Bishop 
Brown of Southwark, England, attacked the book for “encouraging views” 
which tended to lessen the guilt of sins of sex.5 The little Catholic magazine, 
Information, concluded that the book should never have been published.® 
Perhaps the most distinguished member of the anti-Greene forces was noted 
British critic Martin Turnell, who wrote in The Commonweal that Greene was 
“open to criticism in [his] inartistic and unworthy use of religion to give a 
specious glamor to sin, or, as in The Heart of the Matter, in the use of muddled 
theology to create an entirely spurious frisson.” (Martin Turnell, The Com- 
monweal, LV.) 

Many of Greene’s critics were silenced, however, when Father C. C. Mar- 
tindale, S.J., certainly one of the most respected of British priests, a theologian 
and a learned author, sent a letter to the editor of The Tablet, giving his views 
on the controversy: 


The author believes so passionately in sin and hell that he makes (to 
my mind) Scobie say, in those most beautiful last pages, things that 
were beyond the poor man’s imagination even in his ecstacy of pain. If, 
in his semi-delirium, he offered his damnation as his sacrifice, well, that 
was nonsense, but no worse nonsense than when a whole category of 
seventeenth-century orthodox writers cried that they would accept damna- 
tion if God wished it and still would love Him. . . . Theologians can 
assess such words. As for me, I am ever grateful for the author's most 
profound insight into and pity for human nature. . . . The author leads 
us to look into the sinnet’s eyes with, precisely, the eyes of Christ. 
(C. C. Martindale, S.J., The Tablet, CXCI.) 


The most literate and persuasive support given to Greene came, however, 
from Frenchman Marcel More, in an article appearing originally in No. 16 
of the distinguished French review, Dieu Vivant, later translated by Erwin W. 
Geissman for Cross Currents. More's long article is a profound theological 
discussion of the issues raised by the actions of Scobie. The author takes the 
view that, far from being a blasphemer, Scobie was a saint who offered himself 
for others. The article is a theological defense of the position that ‘The interest 
of The Heart of the Matter is to show us how a man, to all appearances a 
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criminal, can still, by offering himself as a holocaust for his brothers, see spread 
out before him the broad highways of the Communion of Saints.” (Marcel 
More, Cross Currents, 1.) 

But still the dispute raged on. A humorous interlude was provided by a 
man named Ronald Brownrigg, who wrote to the editor of The Tablet, in an 
intended defense of Mr. Waugh’s arguments: 

“The important thing is to consider its effect on the immature, untrained, 

or atrophied thought-process of the general reader . . . mentalities will 

be muddled by The Heart of the Matter into thinking that what Christ 


said was, ‘If you love me, break my commandments.’ ”’ (Ronald Brown- 
rigg, The Tablet, CXCII.) 


Not relishing such defense, however, Waugh shot back sharply: “Mr. 


Brownrigg proposes a test which would be entirely stultifying . . . surely the 
veductio ad absurdum of modern education.” (Evelyn Waugh, The Tablet, 
CXCII.) 


Greene came to his own defense with a statement that he must surely have 
hoped would end the entire muddle. Robert Ostermann quotes Greene in 
The Catholic World: 

It’s quite possible that a novelist ought to be acquainted with moral 

theology; I'll concede that he ought to know a decent amount of general 

theology. But he isn’t writing a moral treatise, that isn’t his purpose. 

If it were, he wouldn’t write a novel and he wouldn’t be a novelist. But 

he is a novelist. That’s what most of the critics forgot. They're en- 

thusiastic about the faith but they mix jobs too easily. Ethics, and other 

subjects like it, are concerned with what ought to be, and the only ma- 
terial the novelist has is what is, human material. (Robert Ostermann, 

The Catholic W orld, CLXX.) 

But the controversy about the theological propriety of The Heart of the 
Matter did not end. It is still an oft-discussed issue. Connected with it is the 
question of Scobie’s salvation: “But is he damned?” asks Father Gardiner in 
America. He then comments on his question: “Mr. Greene does not say so, nor 
ought he, because it is not within the province of an author (save in fantasies, 
which his book definitely is not) to follow his character beyond the limits of 
mundane time and space. Mr. Greene, therefore, passes no final adverse 
judgment, nor should he.” (Harold C. Gardiner, S.J., America, LXXXIX.) 

In his original review in The Commonweal and The Tablet, Evelyn Waugh 
answered the question “Is Scobie damned?” which he called “the central ques- 
tion of The Heart of the Matter,” with the statement: “I believe Mr. Greene 
thinks him a saint.’ But in a subsequent letter to The Tablet Mr. Waugh 
reversed himself: “. . . may I say that a careful re-reading of The Heart of the 
Matter has convinced me that I was quite wrong in supposing that Mr. Greene 
imputes sanctity to his hero.” (Evelyn Waugh, The Tablet, CXCII.) 
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Almost every Catholic critic of The Heart of the Matter has been pre- 
occupied with the question of Scobie’s damnation or salvation: 


. it is his ability to love that both sends Scobie to his suicide’s death 
and yet offers him the means of salvation. (Alexander Boyle, The 
Irish Monthly, LXXX.) 

Scobie is a deliberate sinner up to and including the taking of the 
poison. Whether he was damned is another question, to which we do 
not know the answer. (Canon Joseph Cartmell, The Commonweal, 
LXVIII.) 

Scobie was so real a case that the final answer went beyond the novelist. 
In a case like that, only God could have judged. (Michael de La Bedo- 
yere, The Catholic World, CLXXIV.) 

At the moment of death the beginning of a prayer to the Blessed Virgin 
is followed by an attempt at the Act of Contrition, and above all the 
dying man’s will is concentrated on performing one final act of love. 
Is all of this not proof sufficient, in the eyes of the reader as well as 
in the mind of Greene, that Scobie, despite his sins, is saved? The most 
uncompromising theology will never affirm the contrary. (Marcel More, 
Cross Currents, 1.) 


Greene himself, interviewed in No. 17 of Diex Vivant, was noncommittal 
about his intentions regarding the ultimate destiny of Scobie: “My own in- 
tention was to make it completely vague as to whether he was expressing his 
love for the two women or his love for God. My own feeling about this char- 
acter is that he was uncertain himself and that is why the thing broke off.” 
(Quoted in Anthony Bertram, The Tablet, CXCVII.) 


Basu OTHER great Catholic press controversy which was engendered by 

Greene’s The Heart of the Matter, concerned, as we have already mentioned, 
his imputed overuse of pessimism, grimness, and sin. Although the greater part 
of the Catholic press defended Greene against the charge of theological im- 
propriety, they were not quite so friendly about what some of them considered 
his tendency to overdraw the presence of evil in the world. Yet there was by 
no means unanimity on this point, and the balance still tipped in favor of 
Greene. Martin Turnell, writing in The Commonweal, Paul Dinkins of Texas 
Christian University, writing in The Catholic World, and Elizabeth Sewell in 
The Dublin Review, were the most articulate of Greene’s attackers: 


It is impossible not to be struck by the vast place occupied by hate and 
the tiny place reserved for charity in the work of contemporary Catholic 
novelists [especially Greene and Mauriac}. . . . They seek not the good 
points, the redeeming features of their neighbors, but something that 
will give them the right to hate, the right to exercise that passion which 
is the most destructive of all human passions and which becomes an 
excuse for exploiting all the other deadly sins. Once he has conjured 
up the horrors, the novelist dwells on them with savage glee. (Martin 
Turnell, The Commonweal, LV.) 
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Greene’s novels are so preponderantly concerned with the problem of 
suffering and evil (of sin—the “dark places of the human heart’’) as to 
result in serious imbalance, both aesthetic and on the score of philosophic 
truth. . . . He has chosen to specialize in the dramatization of religious 
experience: yet there is one vital element of the complex he has almost 
wholly ignored. There is no adequate single term for it: I shall call it 
“Christian joy.” (Paul Dinkins, The Catholic World, CLXXVI.) 

. . with Mr. Greene’s work, we have happened into the very middle of 
a literature of decadence . . . the body is seen as corrupted, yet sensuality 
is sadly pursued and given almost a religious significance . . . evil and 


innocence become convertible . . . the sinner is the saint. (Elizabeth 
Sewell, The Dublin Review, CCXXVIII.) 


Father Gardiner jumped to the defense of Greene, specifically replying to 
the charges of Turnell: “He writes always in terms of heaven and hell. This 
is what makes his books, to many tastes, so grim and dour. . . . I believe that 
[Turnell’s castigation} is utterly false of Greene. His judgment, it would 
appear, springs from a confusion between characters who hate and the author 
who hates . . . In fact, it is pretty hard to discover that Greene hates anything 
in his novels . . . so far from hating the characters he creates, Greene’s most 
moving characteristic is a deep compassion and understanding.” (Harold C. 
Gardiner, S.J., America, LXXXVI.) 

Rev. John W. Simons of Immaculata College, writing in The Commonweal, 
was even more enthusiastic in excusing Greene from such charges as those 
levied by Turnell, Dinkins, and Sewell. (It is interesting to note that it is 
generally clerics who are Greene’s most passionate defenders against the attacks 
of laymen.): “We must be deeply grateful to these intrepid raiders of the 
supernatural [Greene, Mauriac, Bernanos}. It is wonderful to see novelists 
of high artistic endowments storming the outposts of heaven and hell. . . . And 
if in their daring depredations they seem to wrest more from hell than from 
heaven, once again we must not be surprised. It is easy to lie in ambush for 
sin, for sin is a willing captive. But Grace insists on her freedom and eludes 
even the most inexorable pursuer.” (Rev. John W. Simons, The Common- 
weal, LVI.) 

The Catholic novelist, Bruce Marshall, also writing in The Commonweal, 
was another defender against what he called the “injustice of the charge” that 
Greene wrote “unnecessarily about ugly or futile people.” “Greene,” says Mar- 
Shall, “never made the mistake of loving the bad smell for the bad smell’s 
sake.” Instead, he “learned to speak the language of the moderns without 
imbibing their errors.” 

Many critics made it a point to defend Greene against the specific charge 
of pessimism, while recognizing that “in Graham Greene’s novels sin is part 
of a desolate landscape or of an oppressive climate.”* This preoccupation with 
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sin does not, they insisted, constitute a fault in Greene and does not make 
him a pessimist: 
... he explores the lowest depths without pessimism. Despair may often 
be just around the corner, but it remains round the corner. He need not 
feed on the carrion comfort; and his great optimism is precisely that. 
He hears the crack of the bell more often, more acutely perhaps than any 
other English novelist [7.e., the bell that “summons thee to heaven or 


to hell’’}; but he also hears the music of the summons. (Anthony Ber- 
tram, The Tablet, CXCVII.) 


.. . his picture of men in a fallen world is not a pessimistic one. . . . For 
continually one discovers the hint projected through his characters that 


despair is not the final ending. (Neville Braybrooke, The Dublin Review, 
CCXXVI.) 


If Greene appeared a pessimist a few years ago, he looks remarkably 
like a prophet now: and he is no pessimist. There is the possibility 
of salvation for the characters in his novels, for all, that is, except Pinkie 
{in Brighton Rock}. A aay oi would have had it the other way 
round. An optimist would not have been worth reading at all. (Alex- 
ander Boyle, The Irish Monthly, LXXVII.) 


One critic even admits the presence in Greene of the loathing and grim- 
ness which were attacked by Turnell and Dinkins, but he turns them into a 
Greene virtue: “Graham Greene uses the lash on men and institutions which 
he loathes. He offers no hope of amendment, nor does he pronounce his 
adverse judgment on one section of the community alone. It is pronounced 
upon the modern age, that civilization is rotten to the core. . . . According to 
Greene, the driving impulse of this world is evil. . . . Is this ability to see life 
in the raw an acquisition in Greene, and the lack of it a defect in Waugh? 
I myself believe so. . . .” (W. Gore Allen, The Irish Monthly, LXXVII.) 

The same critic makes virtually the same point elsewhere. Writing in The 
Irish Ecclesiastical Record, Mr. Allen concludes that in Greene’s novels through 
“veils of negation and sterility, there leaps a sense of power.” 

What was surely one of the bitterest of controversies which ever swirled 
about the beleaguered head of Graham Greene was run in the pages of the 
archdiocesan newspaper of Chicago, The New World. We will receive quite 
an informative view of the Catholic press if we follow the controversy in some 
detail. It began on July 23, 1948 with a review of The Heart of the Matter 
by J. C. Lehane, C.M., of DePaul University, and raged on, with editorial 
opinions and letters to the editor, until March 25, 1949. The controversy was 
concerned not with the literary merits of the novel but with its imputed “im- 
morality” due to Greene’s realistic attention to sin. The discussion began mildly 
enough when Father Lehane’s entirely favorable review of the novel was run 
on the Book Page of the newspaper. Father Lehane spoke of the “superior 
quality of its plot and characterization” and concluded: “If readers, reviewers, 
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or writers of some shapeless modern novels should ask for a superior example 
of the craftsmanship of fiction, let them be handed The Heart of the Matter. 
For this is it.” (J. C. Lehane, C.M., The New World, July 23, 1948.) 

The Book Page of The New World continued to notice The Heart of the 
Matter and to view it very favorably. In August of 1948, it quoted parts of 
a review of the novel by Joseph McGloin, S.J., calling Father McGloin’s notice 
“a discerning review which concludes with the following paragraph”: 


It would be sad indeed if Catholic reviewers were to misinterpret this 
book. The theology therein is not exact, true, but it is the theology of a 
character such as Scobie who rationalizes with his emotions warping his 
intellect. One cannot expect the theology of such a man to correspond 
exactly with that of St. Thomas. . . . Unfortunately . . . it will be 
frowned upon by the reviewer who will not distinguish the clear prin- 
ciples of faith and those same principles as viewed by a poorly instructed, 
over-emotional mind. . . . Others will realize that The Heart of the 
Matter is one of the greatest novels of our day. (Joseph McGloin, S.J., 
The New World, August 6, 1948.) 


The favorable view of The Heart of the Matter then moved from the book 
page of The New World to the editorial page, where syndicated columnist 
Daniel A. Lord, S.J., commented upon the novel in his column ‘Along the 
Way” of October 1, 1948. Father Lord, a pamphlet-writing Jesuit with a 
reputation of conservatism used The Heart of the Matter as a springboard for 
a discussion of general moral weakness. Surprisingly to many he called the 
Greene novel “. . . a remarkable book, beautifully written, having the grip of 
reality and the pervading sense of pity so lacking in most modern writing. I 
am glad that Greene is a Catholic.” (Daniel A. Lord, S.J.. The New World, 
October 1, 1948.) 


The New World was then silent about The Heart of the Matter until 
Mother Mary Angelica, I.B.V.M., a nun who teaches at Loretto Academy in 
Chicago, wrote a letter to the editor on January 14, 1949. Mother Angelica’s 
letter was an intemperate condemnation of The Heart of the Matter: 


From the standpoint of the purely literary critic, The Heart of the Matter, 
with its crude and nude naturalism—and naturalism is considered by 
every critic of name the natural emanation of decadence—is definitely 
a hands-off book for youthful readers. By no means may it be put into 
any school library. A sultry sensuality predominates from the very be- 
ginning of the story. Sexual aberrances of the main characters are a 
common matter of conversation. . . . Matters of disgust are scenes and 
conversations whose poorly restrained language comes close to the ob- 
scene. . . . Scobie’s wife Louise . . . is completely unaware of her 
duty to create a homelike atmosphere and make life comfortable for her 
husband. . . . The monstrosity of his moral code unveils itself in his con- 
fession (this hideous scene so out of place in a novel). . . . What mad- 
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ness of human thinking, what blasphemy of human language. (Mother 

M. Angelica, 1.B.V.M., The New World, January 14, 1949.) 

With this movement of the discussion of The Heart of the Matter to the 
letters page, the whole tone of the discussion changed. Literary matters were 
no longer even suggested. A controversy flamed up which was personal and 
bitter, reflecting the most unattractive side of one segment of the Catholic press, 
whose readers are often steeped in parochialism and Puritanism. 

At this time the editor of The New World was Rev. Thomas Meehan, 
well-known as ultra-conservative in matters of politics and social life. Father 
Meehan appended to Mother Angelica’s letter an Editor's Note: “We quite 
agree with Mother M. Angelica’s scholarly analysis of The Heart of the Matter.” 
This brought down the house. Letters to the editor started flowing in immedi- 
ately. Mother Angelica’s and Father Meehan’s opinions were occasionally at- 
tacked, but more often supported. A typical letter said, “Mother has written 
a masterpiece of detailed accuracy,” and spoke of “smut” and “the peril of 
submerging one’s mind in slime.”® Another concluded that the “only real way 
to judge The Heart of the Matter would be to ask the question: ‘Is this book 
a real contribution to the all-important work to build a CHRISTian world?’ ’’?° 
When one letter-writer defended Greene by saying that it is healthful for 
Catholics to read about sinful Catholics, for it “helps us from becoming hypo- 
crites’”12 he was attacked by another letter-writer as being ‘“unChristian.”?* 
Still another counseled the same Greene defender to become a “perfect Chris- 
tian” and then he would never say such terrible things.1* Father Meehan con- 
tinued to add oil to the flames by appending editorial notes to almost every 
letter which disagreed with him: 


In our opinion, Mother M. Angelica presented an exceedingly con- 
structive criticism of The Heart of the Matter. Mr. Greene certainly left 
a doubt in the mind of his reader as to whether or not he justified 
Scobie’s suicide. Further, his entire approach seemed to be an attempt 
to adopt Freudian philosophy to Christian principles. Mr. Greene is 
walking on thin ice. (The New World, January 28, 1949.) 

Mr. Greene did not make it clear that Scobie repented nor that his 
suicide brought about his own everlasting damnation. It was par- 
ticularly on this point that The Heart of the Matter fell to pieces. 
(The New World, February 18, 1949.) 


The editor of The New World even dragged this old war horse out of the 
stable: “Mr. Greene seems to be confusing ‘freedom’ with ‘license.’” (The 
New World, March 11, 1949.) 

But Greene had his defenders, though they were in the minority. One 
commented that “hiding his head in the sand never saved an ostrich yet.’’14 
Another attacked Father Meehan for superficially labeling The Heart of the 
Matter as Freudian.** One defender of Greene was even able to summon up 
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some humor in the midst of the disturbing farce: “I hope that Mother Angelica 
never does a critical analysis of St. Augustine’s Confessions. It would probably 
be found wanting.” 

Father Mehan still had a trump card up his sleeve, however, and played it. 
With all seriousness and no apparent sense of presumption he stated coldly 
and categorically: “It is our opinion that if The Heart of the Matter were sub- 
mitted to the Sacred Congregation of the Holy Office, it would be placed nomi- 
nally on the Index.” (The New World, February 25, 1949.) 

Mother Angelica brought the controversy to an unsettled and unsatisfactory 
conclusion when, on March 25, 1949, she wrote a long letter repeating her 
diatribe against The Heart of the Matter, and asking everyone to read again the 
ethical principles of St. Thomas Aquinas. 

Other diocesan newspapers were certainly far removed from the opinion of 
Father Meehan on Greene's The Heart of the Matter. The conservative and 
influential Denver Register published a review by Paul M. Hallet which, 
although it recognized some theological faults in the novel, was far from con- 
sidering it worthy of the Index: “Literally, the novel is beyond any praise I 
could give it; theologically it does not escape some serious objection . . . But 
undoubtedly the good this novel does by showing the religiously illiterate that 
salvation is the central concern of man’s life—the heart of the matter—out- 
balances its defects. Nowhere else have I seen the virtue of faith more penetrat- 
ingly described.” (Paul M. Hallett, The Register, August 15, 1948). 

Rev. John S. Kennedy, a regular critic for the New York Times and Associ- 
ate Editor of the Hartford Catholic Transcript, reviewed the novel in the 
Transcript with enthusiasm.’" The Catholic Review Service, syndicated in all 
the diocesan newspapers in America, reviewed the book very favorably and con- 
cluded: “The Heart of the Matter is probably the most important Catholic novel 
to appear within the last decade.’""* 

Whether The Heart of the Matter is, as Father Gardiner called it, ‘‘a complex, 
sincere, deeply felt and deeply moving book,’’?® or whether it is, as Martin 
Turnell has decided, its author’s “least happy production’®° will, apparently, 
never be decided by the Catholic press. But one thing is certain: the theological 
and moral controversies occasioned by The Heart of the Matter have effectively 
obscured any important discussion by the Catholic press of its literary merits. 


T he End of the Affair was not quite so controversial as was The Heart of the 

Matter. But here, too, moral argument proved a much stronger attraction to 
the Catholic press than were any purely literary considerations. The major con- 
troversy surrounding The End of the Affair concerned its “‘realistic’’ sexual 
elements. Three Catholic laymen (Riley Hughes, John D. Sheridan, and Michael 
de La Bedoyere) led the forces of disapproval against parts of The End of the 
affair in the Catholic press from 1948 to 1951. The controversy regarding The 
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End of the Affair was never so vehement, so unintelligent, nor so parochial as 
was the discussion of The Heart of the Matter. Even those who criticized The 
End of the Affair on grounds which could be considered prudish were decidedly 
un-Puritanical in their approach. 


Riley Hughes, for example, complained that the images of evil in The End 
of the Affair were vivid and tangible, while the images of good were so 
“unclothed in the novelist’s skill” that “sense wins out over spirit.”*4 In a quite 
light-hearted discussion called “Graham Greene and the Irish,” John D. 
Sheridan mentioned, in The Irish Monthly, that Irish newspapers refused to 
review The End of the Affair “on the grounds that it was not a book which 
it cared to bring to the notice of the Irish reading public.”** Mr. Sheridan tried 
to explain, not defend, the Irish position in the face of the fact that The End of 
the Affair received the 1952 Catholic Literary Award of the Gallery of Living 
Catholic Authors: “It was the incidentals that worried us, the things that 
were not essential to the main argument—word pictures of physical passion 
and the things of the body so graphic that only an iron man (or possibly an 
iron Irishman) could read them unmoved. If you want to write about 
adultery, well and good (no subject is forbidden to the novelist per se) but 
unless you show some reticence where the physical details are concerned you 
are standing on your rights as an artist and not heeding your responsibilities 
as a man.” (John D. Sheridan, The Irish Monthly, LXXXI.) 


Michael de La Bedoyere was more mild in his objections to the novel's 
realism: 


Unfortunately . . . Greene’s realistic manner . . . raised in acute form 
the question of how far a Catholic may go in delineating evil, especially 
sex evil. But whatever answer we may give to this question, it remains, 
I think, accidental to the real theme, meaning and importance of 
Greene’s work as a Catholic novelist. I personally regret, if only for 
utilitarian reasons, Greene’s insistent realism, and I do not think it 
necessary. . . . I wish that the author had found himself able to avoid 
the technically brilliant realism of a few passages and sentences which, 
I fear, must revive the endless controversy about the moral quality of 
his work and the nature of legitimate Catholic fiction. And such 
controversy cannot but obscure for very many the inner lesson of The 
End of the Affair. What a pity! (Michael de La Bedoyere, The 
Catholic World, CLXXIV.) 


In an amazingly liberal statement, Rev. G. Emmett Carter, Ph.D., in the 
atchdiocesan paper of Montreal, The Ensign, defended Greene against de La 
Bedoyere and the others: 
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This book will mystify many, be misunderstood by some and severely 

criticized by a few. Many of the last group will be Catholics. They will 

be openly and unreservedly shocked by some of the passages. Greene 

has put himself into the mind and heart of Bendrix with such perfect 

identification and skill that he expresses his thoughts with utter stark- 
ness and reality. I would say that he could not have done otherwise 
and remained Graham Greene and an artist. The only question which 
could arise is whether the artist has the right to portray life validly, 

as it is, if he knows it will shock. It is my opinion that he has not only 

the right but the duty. (Rev. G. Emmett Carter, The Ensign, October 

13, 1951.) 

An equally persuasive defense of Greene and The End of the Affair came 
from a cloistered nun who had been shut from the world for twenty-five years. 
In a letter to America, signed simply “A Poor Clare,” she answered Riley 
Hughes: “Certainly the ‘images of evil’ are vivid enough, but they are not 
nearly so forceful as Sarah’s dogged perseverance in her immense sacrifice. And 
the agony of her complaints to her divine Lover! Her refrain, ‘I want Maurice, 
I want ordinary corrupt human love,’ is something I'll never forget. Image of 
evil? Oh, no. Image of heroic rejection of temptation.” (A Poor Clare, Ameri- 
ca, LXXXVI.) 


There were still other defenses of Greene’s realism: 

I see an analogy in the frankness of Chaucer and other medieval Chris- 

tian romancers. As a working literary man, Greene is a man of his time 

as were they. But he is not subversive of any eternal law of sexual moral- 

ity. (Paul Dinkins, The Catholic World, CLXXVI.) 

If novelists, dramatists . . . and poets . . . must exclude sin from their 

purview they are reduced to the scope, useful but somewhat pedestrian, 

of the Sunday-school story-writer. (B. C. Butler, O.S.B., The Tablet, 

CXCI.) 

The entire controversy about the sexual frankness in The End of the Affair 
is found in microcosm within Father Gardiner of America. When the novel 
first appeared he concluded: ‘I must admit that much of Greene’s language is 
a stumbling-block even to what we have to call a mature reader . . . how can 
profound spiritual truth (which Greene touches) be told in terms of stark 
realism? I wish I knew the answer. Until it is a little clearer than at present, 
I would say that The End of the Affair is definitely for the perusal of those 
professionally interested in the study of the novel.” (Harold C. Gardiner, S.J., 
America, LXXXYVI.) 

But then after a few months of mulling over the problem, Father Gardiner 
reversed himself, starting out with a reply to Riley Hughes: 

I would like to withdraw my own verdict while commenting on Mr. 

Hughes’. The images of evil are more vivid than the images of good— 
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but how can that be otherwise, particularly when the evil wears the trap- 

pings of sensuality? . . . it is to make a psychologically unfair and im- 

possible demand of Greene to ask him to make the woman's struggles 

toward belief in God and love of Him as charged with the immediacy 
and urgency of actual experience as were the passionate meetings of the 
lovers . . . I revise my earlier verdict of the book. It is powerful writing 
and most rewarding reading and certainly fare for the mature reader— 
and not only for those professionally interested, as I had over-cautiously 

cautioned. (Harold C. Gardiner, S.J., America, LXXXVI.) 

The only primarily literary consideration concerning Graham Greene’s work 
which became an item of controversy in the Catholic press, involved his use of 
miracles in The End of the Affair. This item was also, incidentally, of major 
concern to the non-Catholic press. Father Gardiner disliked the introduction 
of the miracles: “The weakness of the book lies, I feel, in the introduction 
of the ‘miracles’ . . . I believe they do intrude, for we are not prepared for 
them by a sufficient portrayal of Sarah’s saintly life.” (Harold C. Gardiner, S.J., 
America, LXXXVI.) 

Both Evelyn Waugh and Dinkins, however, found boldness in the device. 
Waugh also liked them for pragmatic reasons: 

The heroine, after her death, begins to work miracles. We are not left 

. . with a sense of brooding gracious sweetness; there is active benefi- 
cent supernatural interference. This is a brave invention of Mr. 

Greene’s. His voice is listened to in many dark places and this defiant 

assertion of the supernatural is entirely admirable. (Evelyn Waugh, The 

Commonweal, LIV.) 

To me the most striking aspect of the situation is that this popular novel 

is actually a contemporary miraculum—in just the sense that the medieval 

miracle tale was a contemporary miraculum. It is in essence as super- 

natural as some of the stories told by Chaucer's pilgrims—and, since it is 
addressed to an audience historically conditioned to be incredulous (as 
the medieval was not), it is a stroke of great boldness. (Paul Dinkins, 

The Catholic W orld, CLXXVI.) 

Although The End of the Affair never evoked the passionate disagreement 
that The Heart of the Matter did, it is obvious that the Catholic press is not 
ready to agree with complete unanimity with Francis Downing’s conclusion that 
it is an “astonishingly effective and profoundly moving and persuasive novel’’?* 
nor with Father Gardiner’s final opinion that “there is nothing ambiguous about 
it, either in the values it upholds, the deep and valid sympathy it evokes, or the 
place it deserves in the world of literature.’’** Nevertheless, it seems that no 
member of the Catholic press is going to dispute these conclusions with great 
heat or vehemence. 


OT everything which the Catholic press has had to say about Graham 
Greene has been a contribution to contention. There have been, of 
course, many non-controversial issues which occupied the interests of Catholic 
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critics. But most of these issues, too, were fundamentally non-literary considera- 
tions. Aside from the major points of interest already discussed, the Catholic 
press has dwelt heavily on Greene’s favorite themes, his role as a specifically 
Catholic author, and his own personal extra-literary adventures. Let us examine 
these before we go on to look at what the Catholic press has had to say about 
Graham Greene the literary artist. 


Irish critic W. Gore Allen seems to be speaking for the entire Catholic press 
when he writes: ‘There are certain authors whose challenge is so sharp and so 
insistent that to criticize their work primarily as literature would be a sign of 
moral cowardice. They are craftsmen only because some craft is necessary for 
the propagation of ideas; and they not infrequently develop a new and per- 
sonal medium through which their own ideas can be most easily conveyed. This 
is precisely what Graham Greene has done.” (W. Gore Allen, The Catholic 
World, CLXIX.) 


Indeed, the Catholic press has not examined Greene’s work primarily as 
literature; it has been preoccupied with his ideas. Hardly an article has ap- 
peared on Greene which has not pointed out and discussed “the essence of 
Graham Greene,” which Anthony Bertram has summarized as “love and pity 
and faith in the salvation of the sinner.”*5 Greene’s themes of love and pity 
and faith have been discussed theologically, sociologically and psychologically; 
while ostensibly discussing Greene, Catholic critics have discussed heaven, hell, 
original sin, the problem of evil; they have even delivered sermons and found 
hidden messages in Greene’s work. Catholic critics tell of Greene's belief 
“that original sin is the most important fact about human beings’’**; that for 
Greene life is a “series of alternations between [man’s} higher and lower 
natures, between his spirit and the flesh’’*; that Mr. Greene is “our mentor 
on the love of God as it shines forth among the weak, the sinful and the per- 
verted”’?8; that Greene has a conviction ‘‘which lies at the root of all morality, 
that the consequences of every human act for good or ill are an endless pro- 
gression, and that human beings, especially men and women in sexual relation- 
ships, are ceaselessly working on one another, reforming or corrupting’?®; that 
Greene’s “moral fervor, his peculiar concern with man as beset by evil and 
yearning to reach God through a maze of despair and anguish, pervades his 
writing.”*° The Catholic critics have found many messages in Greene, although 
in some cases they admitted they felt guilty at looking for them: 


I don’t like talking about novelists having a “message” and I am pretty 
sure that Mr. Greene doesn’t either, but you can’t read Greene's leads 
without being struck by the author's insistence on the necessity for pity 
and on the hope for mercy. (Bruce Marshall, The Commonweal, LI.) 

If Greene has a word of warning for his readers it is this: Surface piety 
killeth; real piety is found in active charity, and active charity makes 
saints of sinners. (Thomas John Beary, The Catholic World, CLXVI.) 
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It is an odd way Mr. Greene has chosen, I think, to say to us in this 
atomic and impersonal world that each of us must live out his own per- 
sonal cycle, responsibly, in his own way. . . . For is not Mr. Greene 
saying again, in a richly ironic way: What doth it profit a man? (Francis 

Downing, The Commonweal, XLVIII.) 

Greene’s extra-literary adventures have brought forth a few editorial ex- 
pressions in the Catholic press. His open letter to Cardinal Feltin of Paris, 
published in Figaro Littéraire, in which he attacked the Cardinal for refusing 
a Catholic burial to the famous Colette, was called “peculiar presumption” by 
The Commonweal.*1 America attacked Greene’s New Republic statement that 
“it is Catholicism which has helped ruin the Government of Mr. Diem’? and 
called his criticism of the Holy See’s actions in occupied Poland ‘mischievous 
and in bad tasie.’’** By and large, however, the Catholic press chose to ignore 
the complaints of its dissatisfied son—it refused to take them very seriousiy. 

When Catholic critics discuss Greene in his role as a Catholic novelist—and 
this they do in virtually every article concerning him—they utilize him primari- 
ly as a springboard. It seems that their major interest is in the relative achieve- 
ments of various Catholic authors, their distinctive functions, duties, responsi- 
bilities, and shortcomings, viewed not generally, as “literary men” but specifi- 
cally as “Catholic authors.” It is in these discussions that, perhaps surprisingly, 
the strongest attempt is made to escape parochialism. Almost every article in- 
cludes a warning against judging an author on nonliterary grounds: 


We must remember, however, that the value of a novel is determined 

by the writer’s literary talent and that belief can never be a substitute for 

it. (Martin Turnell, The Commonweal, LV.) 

Obviously the Catholicism of a book will not make it automatically a 

work of art. (Alexander Boyle, The Irish Monthly, LXXVII.) 

There are loyal Catholics . . . who think it is the function of the Catho- 

lic writer to produce only advertising brochures setting out in attractive 

terms the advantages of Church membership. (Evelyn Waugh, The Com- 

monweal, XLVIII.) 

What really matters . . . is whether . . . Greene’s books are works of art: 

on these grounds alone do they stand or fall as contributions to European 

literature . . . (Neville Braybrooke, The Commonweal, LIII.) 

gar a reviewer praised Miss Barbara Ward as one who is attempting 
. to rescue Christianity from the hands of ‘the pious.” Mr. Greene 

is another. (John Stanley, The Commonweal, LXI1.) 


But in spite of the warnings, it is precisely on nonliterary matters that the 
greatest amount of ink is expended on Greene in the Catholic press. The 
Catholic press may recognize that artistic and literary matters are the most 
important factors to be considered about Greene’s novels, but by and large it 
leaves discussions of these matters to the literary magazines. The Catholic 
press is a minority press, set up because of Catholicism’s distinctive features 
from other segments of society. It naturally discusses what is of immediate 
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concern to its readers as distinct from others. Even the Catholic magazines with 
a literary bent discuss literature with a conscious realization of the fact that 
they are Catholic magazines. It should thus be no surprise that the section of 
this study which deals with purely literary considerations of Greene is by far 
the shortest. 


For clarity and convenience, let us divide this part of our discusssion into the 

neo-Aristotelian elements of an artistic imitation. Greene’s means are scanti- 
ly discussed by the Catholic press (except, of course, for the controversy sur- 
rounding his “‘realistic’ choice of words in The End of the Affair). Evelyn 
Waugh mentions Greene’s use of words in The Heart of the Matter: “The 
words are functional, devoid of sensuous attraction, of ancestry and of inde- 
pendent life. . . . A polyglot could read Mr. Greene, lay him aside, retain a 
sharp memory of all he said and yet, I think, entirely forget what tongue he 
was using. The words are simply mathematical signs for his thought.” (Evelyn 
Waugh, The Commonweal, XLVIII.) 

Two critics speak of Greene’s economy: 


A phrase suffices where the ordinary writer takes a paragraph. (Editorial 
book review, The Commonweal, XLIII.) 

. ». One can see the fruits of the strict paring away of unnecessary verbi- 
age, for every adjective . . . makes more exact the meaning intended: 
there are no verbal ambiguities, no loose strings. (Neville Braybrooke, 
The Dublin Review, CCXXVI.) 

Two critics mention Greene’s use of symbols: 

Graham Greene’s book [The Heart of the Matter] is full of symbols; on 
the very first page the vulture flaps and broods and waits. (Francis 
Downing, The Commonweal, XLVIII.) 

The weakness of much of Graham Greene’s work lies in the discrepancy 
between the private feelings that he releases and the crudity of his sym- 
bols, so that we often have the impression that we are looking at a film 
on which two different pictures have been superimposed. (Martin Tur- 
nell, Te Commonweal, LV.) 


One of the examinations of Greene included in this study is called ‘The 
Symbolism of Graham Greene,” but it merely discusses Greene’s theme of love, 
considered by the critic as somehow vaguely “‘symbolic’’: “These novels . . . 
deal symbolically with the statement of a special problem, a problem of such a 
nature that their author has decided to work it out against a Catholic back- 
ground. It seems to me that each is a study in love.” (Alexander Boyle, The 
Irish Monthly, LXXX.) 

In our previous discussions we have seen that attention has been given by 
the Catholic press to Greene’s plot and thought. Three brief mentions of his 
use of character complete the interest of the Catholic press in Greene’s object 
of imitation. Two of these discussions of character are favorable: 
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me The characters are real people whose moral and spiritual predicament is 
hat our own because they are part of our personal experience. (Evelyn 
of Waugh, The Commonweal, XLVIII.) 

far I know of no other writer living who so accurately knows what goes on 


in the hearts of human beings, be they crooks, half-educated girls or 
priests. And to this excellence add another: that of knowing what is not 
the going on in the hearts of his characters. The shallowness of the unfor- 
tunately representative Freddy Bagster [The Heart of the Matter] be- 


nti- comes almost profound because of Graham Greene’s knowledge of what 

ur- is not going on in his heart. (Bruce Marshall, The Commonweal, LI.) 

And one critic takes exactly the opposite position: “Among much that is 

d . well done there is one defect that Greene has not yet been able to overcome, 

ad a certain weakness in his characters.” [Up to and including The Heart of the 

phy Matter.} (Alexander Boyle, The Irish Monthly, LXXVII.) 

, ¥ The Catholic press shows only slightly more interest in Greene’s manner. 

ai Evelyn Waugh discusses the “point of view” of The Heart of the Matter: 
The reader has not had a conversation with a third party such as he 
enjoys with Sterne or Thackeray. Nor is there within the structure of the 
story an observer through whom the events are recorded and the emotions 
transmitted. It is as though, out of an infinite length of film, sequences 
had been cut which, assembled, comprise an experience which is the 
reader's alone, without any correspondence to the experience of the pro- 
tagonists. The writer has become director and producer. Indeed, the 
afhnity to the film is everywhere apparent. (Evelyn Waugh, The Com- 
monweal, XLVIII.) 
Three critics noticed, essentially without comment, the unusual narrative 

structure of The End of the Affair: 

This part is told by the novelist in the first person. He writes as a novel- 
ist, with conscious art: the opening of the book —" his deliberate 
technique. . . . Then the point of view changes. The detective steals 
Sarah’s diary, and the novelist reads it. We also read it. This, which is 
Book III, is wholly convincing because Sarah has already been created ob- 
jectively. After it, the novelist resumes his narrative and she is com- 

The pleted, seen again objectively but now with private knowledge. (Anthony 

ve, Bertram, The Tablet, CXCVIII.) 

ie: But the great change in this new adventure is the method of telling. For 

- the first time there is a narrator; everything is seen through his eyes and 

. with his limitations. Instead of an omniscient and impersonal recorder 

ick- we have the chief character giving his distorted version; a narrator who 

[he is himself in course of evolution. (Evelyn Waugh, The Commonweal, 
LIV. 

b This is Greene’s only novel written in the first person. . . . the account 

} is always slightly off balance. Greene is writing at one remove. (Neville 

his Braybrooke, The Dublin Review, CCXXVI. 

nr y 

jec 


The only other purely literary matters that are discussed by the Catholic 
press in their concern over Greene are the items of setting and pursuit: 
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It is not surprising that the landscapes of Greene’s novels are never ele- 
gant. The pervasive evil of man extends into his surroundings; the 
steaming heat of Liberia in The Heart of the Matter, the driving rains of 

Mexico in The Power and the Glory, the resort decadence of Brighton in 

Brighton Rock, all enhance each hero’s struggle with the diseased ele- 

ment in his nature. (Kenneth A. Lohf, The Catholic World, CLXXIII.) 

Pursuit is with Graham Greene a recurrent device. It is a good one, keep- 

ing reader interest at a fever pitch. It is an ancient poetical device but 

Mr. Greene does not make it bear the major weight of his narrative. 

(Editorial book review, The Commonweal, XLII.) 

These, few as they are, are the only discussions of Graham Greene as a 
literary artist (unmixed with considerations of theology, his responsibilities as 
a Catholic, etc.) contained in the entire bibliography of seventy-seven titles 
which have been examined in this study. It is obvious that there is not enough 
discussion of Greene as an artist to make any conclusions about the Catholic 
press’ attitude on this subject. Indeed, as we have said, it seems content to 
leave this conclusion to those whose job it properly is—the literary critics. Of 
the few statements, however, which have been made about Greene considered 
purely as a literary artist, every one has come, as we should expect, from “‘intel- 
lectual” sources which consider literature a part of their purview. 


HIS study has shown that there is, to be sure, no such thing as a ‘Catholic 

criticism” of Greene. There is nothing approaching unanimity in the attitude 
of Catholic critics toward this Catholic novelist. To be statistical about it, of 
the seventy-seven items in the bibliography, forty-four were generally favorable 
toward Greene, thirteen were unfavorable, seventeen were mixed in their 
Opinion, and three were noncommittal. There is not even unanimity within one 
segment of the Catholic press: of the thirty-nine “liberal” sources (excluding 
letters to the editor in all subsequent tallies), twenty-four were favorable, four 
unfavorable, nine mixed, and two noncommittal; of the twenty-seven “‘conserva- 
tive” sources, thirteen were favorable, six were unfavorable, seven were mixed, 
and one was noncommittal. There is some tendency, not unexpectedly, for those 
who write for the “liberal” magazines and newspapers to approve of Greene 
more than do the authors who appear in the “conservative” papers. Yet the 
difference is not really significant, especially when we consider that of the 
three most serious denunciations of Greene, only one appeared in a truly con- 
servative source (The New World); of the other two, one appeared in a maga- 
zine only moderately conservative (The Dublin Review) and the other appeared 
in the most liberal magazine in this study (The Commonweal). 

If we divide the sources by intellectual level, we discover that of the fifty- 
three sources which can be designated as generally “intellectual,” twenty-eight 
were favorable toward Greene, nine were unfavorable, fifteen were mixed, and 
one was noncommittal. Of the fourteen ‘‘nonintellectual” sources, nine were 
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favorable, two were unfavorable, one was mixed and two were noncommittal. 
It would seem, therefore, that the nonintellectual sources tend to be more 
favorable toward Greene than do the intellectual ones, with a higher proportion 
of the intellectual magazines giving a carefully considered judgment, resulting 
in a mixed verdict, rather than coming to a conclusion. But these figures, too, 
are not deeply significant because of the small proportion of nonintellectual 
sources which mention Greene at all. The very great number of nonintellectual 
Catholic magazines show their disfavor (or at least disinterest) in Greene by 
simply ignoring him. What the statistics shown above do indicate is that the 
Catholic press is divided with regard to Greene, and that this division cuts 
across all segments within the Catholic press. 

The Catholic press is interested far more in the things we should expect 
the Catholic press to be interested in, than it is in literary or artistic considera- 
tions. In general, the Catholic critics have a real enthusiasm for Graham 
Greene, not untouched by a pride, it seems, in ‘one of our own’ who has made 
good. But they are ready to chide him, most decisively, when they feel he is 
not properly fulfilling what they see to be the function of a “Catholic novelist.” 


FOOTNOTES 


1 Because, as we shall see later, the source of quotation is of particular interest to the 
purposes of this paper, a short form of identification has been included in the body 
of the text. (Where, however, this identification would interfere with the continuity 
of the text, it has been placed, of course, in the footnotes.) This method will not 
only save frequent reference to the footnotes, but will prevent the footnotes from be- 
coming a needless repetition of the information contained in the bibliography. In 
every case full identification of the source will be found in the bibliography. 

2A discussion of the meaning of such terms as “liberal” and “conservative” and even 
“intellectual” and “nonintellectual” could support a separate essay. But, as working 
terms, their meaning in the context of this paper should be sufficiently clear. 

3 Evelyn Waugh, ‘Felix Culpa?” The Commonweal, LXCIII (July 16, 1948), p. 325. 

* As reported in The Tablet, CXCII (July 17, 1948), p. 41. 

5 “Bishop Attacks Greene’s New Novel,” London Universe, (September 3, 1948). 

8 “The Heart of the Matter,” Information, (September 1948), p. 411. 

7 Evelyn Waugh, The Commonweal, XLVIII, p. 324. 

8 Thomas Molnar, “Anatomy of Evil,” The Commonweal, LXV (December 7, 1956), 
p. 247. 

9 F. M. O'Donnell, (letter to the editor), The New World, (January 28, 1949), p. 10. 
10 J. J. Marquardt, (letter to the editor), The New World, (February 11, 1949), p. 10. 
11C. V. Higgins, (letter to the editor), The New World, (January 28, 1949), p. 10. 

12 J, J. Marquardt, (letter to the editor), The New World, (February 11, 1949, p. 10. 
18 Mary Louise Moss, (letter to the editor), The New World, (March 4, 1949), p. 10. 
14 Rose Mary Casserly, (letter to the editor), The New World, (February 18, 1949), p. 10. 

15 C. V. Higgins, (letter to the editor), The New World, (March 4, 1949), p. 10. 

16 Charles T. O'Reilly, (letter to the editor), The New World, (February 11, 1949), p. 10. 

17 Rev. John S. Kennedy, “To the Brink of Hell,” The Catholic Transcript, (November 
21, 1948). 

18 "The Heart of the Matter,” Catholic Review Service, (July 26, 1948), p. 1. 

19 Harold C. Gardiner, S.J., ‘The Heart of the Matter: Greene’s Greatest?” America, 
LXXIX (July 17, 1948), p. 351. 

20 Martin Turnell, “The Religious Novel,” Te Commonweal, LV (October 26, 1951), 
p. 57. 

21 Quoted from Best Sellers by Harold C. Gardiner, S.J., “Second Thoughts on Greene’s 
Latest,” America, LXXXVI (December 15, 1951), p. 312. 
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22 John D. Sheridan, “Graham Greene and the Irish,” The Irish Monthly, LXXXI (April 
1953), p. 211. 

23 Francis Downing, “The Art of Fiction,” The Commonweal, LV (December 28, 1951), 
p. 298. 

24 Harold C. Gardiner, S.J., “Second Thoughts on Greene’s Latest,” America, LXXXVI 
(December 15, 1951), p. 313. 

25 Anthony Bertram, “Another Part of the Wood,” The Tablet, CXCVIII (September 8, 
1951), p. 156. 

26 Harold C. Gardiner, S.J., “Mr. Greene Does It Again,” America, LXXXVI (October 
27, 1951), p. 100. 

27 Neville Braybrooke, “Graham Greene and The Double Man,” The Dublin Review, 
CCXXVI (First Quarter 1952), p. 62. 

28 Alexander Boyle, ‘The Symbolism of Graham Greene,” The Irish Monthly, LXXX 
(February 1952), p. 101. 

29 Evelyn Waugh, “The Heart’s Own Reasons,” The Commonweal, LIV (August 17, 
1951), p. 458. 

80 Richard McLaughlin, “Graham Greene: Saint or Cynic?” America, LXXIX (July 24, 
1948), p. 370. 

31 “Colette’s Burial,” (editorial), The Commonweal, LX (September 17, 1954), p. 573. 

82““Diem’s Criticp—Graham Greene,” (editorial), America, XCIII (May 28, 1955), 
p. 225. 

33 “Greene’s Disservice to the Church,” (editorial), America, XCIV (February 11, 
1956), p. 518. 
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Innocence Revisited 


By Catharine Hughes 


There és something about innocence one is never quite resigned to lose. 
Now when I am unhappy about a girl, I can simply go and buy another 
one. Then the best I could think of was to write some passionate message 
and slip it into a hole in the woodwork of the gate... . As I went out 
of the gate I looked to see if the hole existed. It was there. . . . There 
could be no mistake; there were my initials below the childish inaccurate 
sketch of a man and woman. . . . I didn’t recognise it; it might have been 
drawn by a dirty-minded stranger on a lavatory wall. All I could remem- 
ber was the purity, the intensity, the pain of that passion. I felt at first 
as if I had been betrayed. . . . But later that night . . . I began to 
realise the deep innocence of that drawing. I had believed I was drawing 
something with a meaning unique and beautiful; it was only now after 
thirty years of life that the picture seemed obscene. (“The Innocent” in 
Twenty-One Stories) 


HE image of childhood, its innocence, its hopefulness, that greatest of all 
‘Tao ages, has long been a favorite subject for the novelist. He has 

seen in it both the ultimate joys and the most rending pain, a vision of 
the future, a reflection of what Newman has called mankind’s “terrible aborigi- 
nal calamity.” Writers as widely separated in time and talent as Dickens, Kip- 
ling, Saki, Ruskin and de la Mare have demonstrated its indelible, inherent 
importance to their work. But perhaps nowhere more than in the fiction of 
Graham Greene has this impression of childhood as the mold in which the 
future—an inevitable future—is dictated been more marked. 

Greene has frequently, and with some accuracy, been characterized as a man 
beset by a series of obsessions: guilt, betrayal, pity, suicide, failure, what John 
Atkins has termed “‘sordidism.”’ All are abundantly evident in his novels from 
The Man Within to the most recent, Our Man in Havana. But in none of these 
predilections, it would seem, is there a more evident “cause and effect.” 

Though it is difficult to see in Greene’s own childhood—as he has on occa- 
sion described it—the source of much that he has written, this over-riding con- 
cern with youthful corruption, betrayal to and by the world, is nearly always 
present. In The Lawless Roads he refers to the time when he was thirteen years 
old, and the “appalling cruelties [which] could be practised without a second 
thought . . . one met for the first time characters, adult and adolescent, who 
bore about them the genuine quality of evil. There was Collifax, who practised 
torments with dividers; Mr. Cranden with three grim chins, a dusty gown, a 
kind of demoniac sensuality; from these heights evil declined towards Parlow, 
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whose desk was filled with minute photographs—advertisements of art photos. 
Hell lay about them in their infancy.” 

The journey from this ‘genuine quality of evil” in his fellow-students, to 
1958, and the publication of Our Man in Havana would, theoretically, be one 
of forty years. Yet there is a clearly defined parallel: “Childhood was the germ 
of all mistrust. You were cruelly joked upon and then you cruelly joked. You 
lost the remembrance of pain through inflicting it.” 

The former, in a travel book first published in 1939, the latter in a novel 
some twenty years later: they show a pronounced reluctance on Greene’s part 
to abandon this concept of the “lost childhood.” 

The importance he attaches to childhood seems, however, to be two-fold. 
Initially, there is the concern with corrupted innocence. The second and prob- 
ably more significant form is an absorption in the role of a single instance 
which shapes the balance of man’s lifetime, with that ‘one moment in child- 
hood when the door opens and lets the future in.” 

The first of these, the spectre of innocence doomed to existence in a world 
where, Greene, believes, ‘we would be so much wiser to guard ourselves against 
it,” occurs early in his work. In the 1936 “entertainment,” A Gun for Sale, 
Raven, the assassin hired by an armament firm to kill the head of an un-named 
Eurpean state, feels that his hare-lip has been the direct reason for much 
which followed: his failure with women; the scorn and hatred of other men; 
that only a kitten ‘had been sublimely unconscious of his ugliness. His lip was 
like a badge of class. It revealed the poverty of parents who couldn't afford a 
clever surgeon.”” What is perhaps more significant in the light of the novels to 
follow, is Raven’s observation: “They have a good time and what do they mind 
if someone’s born ugly? Three minutes in bed or against a wall, and then a 
lifetime for the one that’s born.” 

It is, of course, intended as a personal judgment on Raven’s part, but it is 
difficult not to identify this, even in its crudity, with the more polished protests 
Greene was later to level against this “lifetime” itself. The idea of childhood 
as a period when we, for a time, faintly discern the forces which will one day 
engulf us, is not a new one. But for Greene it takes on almost the nature of a 
crusade; there should, somehow, be a means of protection, a way in which to 
avoid this inevitable corruption and disillusionment—but there is not. 

In childhood we live under the brightness of immortality—heaven 

is as near and actual as the seaside. Behind the complicated details of the 

world stand the simplicities: God is good, the grown-up man or woman 

knows the answer to every question, there is such a thing as truth, and 
justice is as measured and faultless as a clock. Our heroes are simple: 
they are brave, they tell the truth, they are good swordsmen and they are 


never in the long run really defeated. That is why no later books satisfy 
us like those which were read to us in childhood—for those promised a 
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world of great simplicity of which we knew the rules, but the later books 

are complicated and contradictory with experience; they are formed out 

of our own disappointing memories—of the V.C. in the police-court 

dock, of the faked income tax return, the sins in corners, and the hollow 

voice of the man we despise talking to us of courage and purity. The 
little duke (of Charlotte M. Yonge’s novel) is dead and betrayed and 
forgotten; we cannot recognise the villain and we suspect the hero and 

the world is a small cramped place. The two great popular statements of 

faith are “What a small place the world is” and “I’m a stranger here 

myself.” (The Ministry of Fear) 

There is no avoiding it: Raven is betrayed, in the end, even by Anne, in 
whose loyalty alone he believed. The message, then: even when one is unwilling 
to succumb to this web, it inextricably injects itself—and circumstances, not 
anything innate to the individual—must govern. It is this inevitability—man’s 
inability to rise above it—that haunts Greene. Whether the character is Raven, 
inhabiting a seedy corner of England, or Alden Pyle, the “quiet American,” 
only the names have been changed: innocence—of children, of men—is doomed. 
“They killed him because he was too innocent to live,” Greene says of Pyle. 
“He was young and ignorant and silly and he got involved.” 


i the death is not physical, then, in Greene’s eyes, it is even worse. In The 

End of the Affair, Maurice Bendrix, going through some of Sarah’s children’s 
books a short time after her death, comes upon some childish inscriptions “In 
a handwriting I could recognize—but even our handwriting begins young and 
takes on the tired arabesques of time—as a phrase: “What utter piffle.’ . . . I 
don’t know why another line of hers came into my head when I saw that 
schoolgirl phrase with all its impatience: ‘I’m a phony and a fake.’ Here under 
my hand was innocence. It seemed such a pity that she had lived another 
twenty years only to feel that about herself.” 

Innocence is condemned; it lies forever open to the fatal, corrupting influ- 
ence of the twenty, forty, sixty years which follow; if it does not die, it is 
warped, defiled, contaminated. So Greene’s characters demonstrate time after 
time. “Educated by love and secrecy . . . they learn bitterness and frustration 
and how to grow old,” mourns Scobie. Everything surrounding them wills it, 
and so, there can be no escape. In Greene’s world, the cards are not merely 
stacked against them, they are not even dealt a hand. When, on occasion, they 
are permitted a moment when it seems innocence may have a chance, it soon 
becomes apparent that, given the cards, they now must play against a marked 
deck. “She was very young—about thirteen—and at that age you are not 
afraid of many things, age and death, all the things which may turn up, snake- 
bite and fever and rats and bad smell. Life hadn’t got at her yet: she had a 
fake air of impregnability. . . . The gold bangle on the bony wrist was like 
a padlock on a canvas door a fist could break.” (The Power and the Glory) 
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But it is a false air of impregnability Coral Fellows possesses. Greene 
makes this evident; for there is no real escape, certainly none that is permanent, 
She has not yet been completely exposed to the world of the “whisky priest,” 
or even that of his six year-old daughter, Brigida, with the ‘‘world . . . in her 
heart already, like the small spot of decay in a fruit.’ She would seem, at first 
glance, to be wise—she ‘“‘had an answer to everything . . . she was prepared” — 
but still one of Greene’s as yet uncorrupted innocents. Nonetheless, she meets 
an apparently violent death. This goes somewhat contrary to the usual Greene. 
land path, where childhood is first corrupted. John Atkins advances an interest- 
ing theory to explain this: that Coral was pregnant. Almost the sole evidence 
for this would seem to lie in a brief exchange between her mother and father: 

“Where's Coral?” (her father asks) 

“She's with the policeman,” Mrs. Fellows said. 

“, . » Policeman? What policeman ?” 

“He came last night and Coral let him sleep on the veranda. He’s 
looking for somebody, she says.” 

“I do think you ought to be up,” he said. “I mean—these fellows, 
you can’t trust them.” He felt no conviction when he added: ‘‘She’s just 

a kid.” (The Power and the Glory) 

Whether or not Coral is pregnant—hence one of the corrupted—may be 
Open to question; Brigida is something else altogether. There can be little 
doubt of her fate, or—in Greene's mind and that of the whisky priest—the 
reasons for it. ““He caught a look in the child’s eyes which frightened him—it 
was again as if a grown woman was there before her time, making her plans, 
aware of far too much. It was like seeing his own mortal sin look back at him, 
without contrition. . . . He put out his hand as if he could drag her back by 
force from—something; but he was powerless; the man or the woman waiting 
to complete her corruption might not yet have been born: how could he guard 
her against the non-existent?” 

Whether it is Rose in Brighton Rock, (“She was like a child in a new school 
who finds she can pick up the esoteric games and passwords in the cement play- 
ground, at once, by instinct.”) Else in The Confidential Agent, (‘Her inno- 
cence and her worldly knowledge filled him with horror.) Coral or Brigida 
in The Power and the Glory; even nineteen year-old Helen Rolt in The Heart 
of the Matter, the innocence of childhood has a single ultimate, irrevocable 
destiny. The degrees may differ, the child may, after all, have some “‘bank of 
sanctity to draw on,” and may thus, in the final analysis, attain in the next 
world what has been denied it in this. As Greene says in his essay The Lost 
Childhood, there is ‘‘perfect evil walking the world where perfect good can 
never walk again, and only the pendulum ensures that after all in the end 
justice is done.” But for now there can be no real justice, no assurance or like- 
lihood, that innocence—that children—have a chance. So, for today, Greene is 
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“filled with horror at the thought of what a child becomes, and what the dead 
must feel watching the change from innocence to guilt and powerless to stop it.” 
(The Ministry of Fear) 


The Lost Childhood, Greene indicates that, for him, ‘the moment when 
life took a new slant,” came when he was fourteen and had been reading 
Marjorie Bowen’s The Viper of Milan. He began to write; “all the other pos- 
sible futures slid away.” To look back upon childhood in this way, to be able 
to point with certainty to that one instant when life was, once and for all, given 
its course, is—perhaps fortunately—not a universal insight. It would be a bit 
like the old lament “if I had it to do over again,” but set to the rhythm of 
contemporary society’s incessant demands for a grey flannel suit existence: 
“,..and before one had discovered one’s mistake it was too late... .” 

Whether because of his own experience or some other reason, Greene's 
concern with this “moment” is one which comes back constantly to plague his 
characters. Although it occurs in one form or another in a substantial part 
of his work, nowhere is this more evident than in the short story “The Base- 
ment Room.” The vast gulf separating childhood from the adult world be- 
comes visible almost immediately. Young Philip, left alone with the family 
servants, though he does not “know,” and when does, cannot comprehend, the 
relationship between his idol Baines and the girl he describes as his “cousin,” 
at the same time senses there is something wrong. “He was inquisitive and he 
did not understand and he wanted to know. . . . It occurred to Philip that it 
would be amusing to imitate Mrs. Baine’s voice and call ‘Baines’ to him from 
the door.” And so, although “he didn’t understand a thing; he was caught up 
in other people’s darkness.” 

“He's got to learn,” Baines said, “like the rest of us. . . . It wasn’t fair, the 
walls were down again between his world and theirs; but this time it was 
something worse than merriment that the grown people made him share. . . . 
Life fell on him with savagery: you couldn’t blame him if he never faced it 
again in sixty years... . You could almost see the small unformed face harden- 
ing into the deep dilettante selfishness of age.” 

For Philip, Greene provides the evidence of this childhood imprint on the 
whole of later life. In much of the work which was to follow—indeed, in 
some which had gone before—he resorts far more to universals and generalities. 
It becomes almost a rallying point: the life you control—more accurately, shape 
—is no longer your own beyond a certain point; but it may be your child’s. 
And for Greene, this is an appalling realization. “It was all very well talking 
about the easy tears of a child, but if you are a father you can’t take risks as a 
schoolteacher can, or a governess. Who knows whether there may not be a 
moment in childhood when the world changes forever, like making a face when 
the clock strikes ?”” (Our Man In Havana) 
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There are numerous examples, both in his major novels and in the “enter. 
tainments,” of this childhood influence on the future. The police lieutenant in 
The Power and the Glory: his life was dictated by “that unhappy memory” he 
had helped to wipe out. “The new children would have new memories: nothing 
would ever be as it was.” 

Again, with Pinkie in Brighton Rock: his revulsion for sex, his horror in 
contemplating marriage with Rose: ‘You can’t teach me the rules. . . . | 
watched em every Saturday night, didn’t 1? Bouncing and ploughing. . .. 
When I was a kid, I swore I'd be a priest.” And, granting the tremendous dis 
tance from dreams of the seminary to Brighton gangland, there is in Pinkie’ 
abstinance from such “vices” as smoking and drinking, in his desire for celibacy, 
something of what Scott Fitzgerald once called the “spoiled priest.” 

The title for Greene’s collection of essays is derived from “Germinal” by 
A. E. It might also be taken as his credo on childhood’s “moment of crisis.” 

[In ancient shadows and twilights 
Where childhood had strayed, 
The world’s great sorrows were born 

And its heroes were made. 


In the lost boyhood of Judas 
Christ was betrayed. 


Ambiguity in Greene 


By Renato Puentevella, S.J. 


Pag vagal novels, according to Time, are loaded with buried questions, 
\ JV like mines. Critics have detonated some, and—even with the lapse of 

years—we can still feel the reverberations. One of the most jarring is the 
question of Major Scobie’s salvation in The Heart of the Matter. Reason for 
the puzzlement is Scobie’s enigmatic last speech: “Dear God, I love . . .” The 
French translation understood God as the object of these words. Greene him- 
self, however, has testified that his intent was deliberately ambiguous. 

Whether or not Scobie knew his own mind in his semi-delirium, there 
certainly has not been a lack of readers who interpreted it for him. Marcel 
Moré pronounced Scobie among the saved. Scobie’s holocaust of damnation, 
according to Moré, has alchemized his pity into sanctifying love. Waugh 
rejected such a holocaust as “‘a mad blasphemy.” C. C. Martindale, in a letter 
to The Tablet, called it “‘nonsense,” but— he hastened to add—‘“not worse 
nonsense than when a whole category of seventeenth-eighteenth century ortho- 
dox writers cried out that they would accept damnation if God wished it and 
still would love Him.” Lovers, St. Thérése notes in her autobiography, can 
not get on without these fond expressions. William Birmingham, writing in 
Thought, ptobed more deeply the concept of a sacrifice of damnation and con- 
cluded that, psychologically, the extraordinary act of love it demanded, was not 
in Scobie’s state of soul. 

Central, of course, to this discussion is the exact nature of Scobie’s “pity.” 
Was it really the theological virtue of charity? An image of his love for 
God? Donat O'Donnell subjects this “pity” to an analysis (“Graham Greene: 
The Anatomy of Pity’). He lines up Scobie’s “infringements of his code,” 
noting that the motivation behind them all was a ruinous “pity.” Evidently 
charity, pure love, could not have motivated Scobie’s adultery with Helen 
Rolt nor his complicity in the murder of the faithful Ali nor his sacrilegious 
Communion. After ruling out charity, O'Donnell observes that Scobie’s “pity” 
was directed only towards children, or towards adults who appeared to him in 
the guise of children. Once they left off being children and became more or 
less competent adults his “pity’’ vanished. “Pity,” then, in Scobie, was nothing 
else but “‘an emotional loyalty to his own childhood, as well as a generalization 
of that loyalty by an ability to discern and cherish childhood subsisting in 
others.” 

If O'Donnell is right in his analysis, then Scobie’s “sacrifice of damnation” 
could not have been efficacious. Scobie had laid down his life, not out of 
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love, but out of self-pity; out of egotism, not out of a forgetfulness 
of self. That seems to be a neat solution of the problem. And yet—how explain 
Father Rank’s final verdict? “It may seem an odd thing to say, when a man’s 
as wrong as he was, but I think from what I saw of him that he really loved 
God.”” And Louise, who knew of her husband's infidelity could only confirm 
his words. “He certainly loved no one else,” she said. 

In The Third Man Greene uses again the ambiguity of a dying man’s 
final gasp. Trying to escape during a gun-battle in the Vienna sewers, Harry 
Lime, the penicillin-racketeer, is gravely wounded by his friend, Rollo Martins. 
“Bloody fool . . .” croaks Lime in his death-agony. Martins never knows 
for sure whom he meant: whether Martins for turning down the bribe, or 
himself—in a fumbling attempt at contrition. 

In Brighton Rock the death of the “herd” is literally clouded in steam. 
Cornered, Pinkie puts up his hand to throw the bottle of vitriol at Dallow, the 
“bloody squealer. . . . Then she [Rose} couldn’t tell what happened: glass— 
somewhere—broke, he screamed and she saw his face—steam. He screamed 
and screamed, with his hands up to his eyes; he turned and ran; she saw a 
police baton at his feet and broken glass. .. . 

“Stop him,’ Dallow cried; it wasn’t any good; he was at the edge, he was 
over; they couldn’t even hear a splash. It was as if he'd been withdrawn 
suddenly by a hand out of any existence—past or present, whipped away into 
zero—nothing.” 

Is Pinkie damned? Most readers would answer yes. Rose herself says with 
sad conviction, ‘‘He’s damned. He knew what he was about. He was a Catholic 
too.”” But the old priest knows better than to usurp God’s judgment. “You can’t 


conceive, my child, nor can I or anyone—the . . . appalling . . . strangeness of 
the mercy of God.”’ He does not believe that Pinkie was unmitigated evil. “ ‘If 
he loved you, surely,’ the old man said, ‘that shows . . . there was some 
good .. .’”" That is enough ground for hope. 


Coral’s death (The Power and the Glory) is even more misty. Early in 
the story we meet this thirteen year old girl, the only daughter of Captain 
Fellows. During a search, without her father’s knowledge, she hides the 
whisky-priest in their barn. She feeds him and, while the ravenous man eats, 
plies him with questions. For the frist time in her precocious life, she learns 
something about the character of the priesthood (“Like a birthmark.”) Later, 
apropos of nothing, she jolts Mrs. Fellows with the question, “Mother, do you 
believe there’s a God?’’ Something in the whisky-priest’s conversation must 
have stuck in her mind. (“I’ve been thinking, that’s all.”) Our last sight of 
her is in the barn, looking, “in pain,” at the little crosses that the priest had 
scrawled in chalk at the back wall. 

The next thing we know, she is dead. Greene, of the camera-eye and the 
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the star-reporter’s cold objectivity, fails to mention the cause of her death. 
Coral died while her father was away. We get a hint of a mystery when Cap- 
tain Fellows, speaking about the whisky-priest, remarks about the odd way 
Coral ‘‘went on afterwards—as if he'd told her things.” Did Coral’s act of 
charity trigger a chain-reaction of graces that resulted in her salvation? Greene 
plays the inscrutable sphinx. 

Some critics bristle at the inconclusive exits of Greene’s characters. “To read 
one of Greene's novels,” complains Mary McCarthy, “is to put myself in 
the position of one of Pavlov’s dogs; it is all stimulus and response; the 
bell rings and the reader supplies his own bone.” Jane Howes (“Out of the 
Pits”) reproved Greene for not being more explicit with regard to Scobie’s sal- 
vation. Scobie, for her was damned. “John the Baptist did not gurgle, 
‘God . .. I love . . .’ but kept saying firmly, “Repent! Do penance!’ If 
Scobie had gasped, ‘Forgive!’ ‘Sorry.’ I just possibly might have believed him.” 

Not many, I suspect, would want Greene to put on the confessor’s stole 
and receive the deathbed repentance. They prefer an “eschatological puzzler” 
to a chromium-plated salvation. For them the very ambiguity of the Greene 
lander’s fate rings a truer note in a reality where no IBM can tabulate God's 
miracles of grace. 
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The Latest in Greene Criticism 
Graham Greene. By John Atkins, Roy Publishers. $5.00, 


HE agonized nail-pierced hand on the dust jacket of Graham Greene shows 

more awareness of Green’s work and self than does all of Atkins’ ambitiously 
titled book. I cannot fathom why John Atkins, after writing books about 
Aldous Huxley and Arthur Koestler, turned to an author with whose manner 
and matter he is totally out of sympathy. He has written about Greene with- 
out scholarly insight or originality. The book is a series of almost incoherent 
plot summaries, punctuated with wild assumptions about Greene’s personal 
character. It is superficial, poorly organized, and virtually useless. 

In a summary statement about Greene’s critical ability, Atkins remarks: 
“He has an eye as quick and alert for the significant point as Pritchett, but 
his expression is far more incisive.” Pritchett’s expression was incisive enough 
in his New Statesman review of Atkins’ book. Pritchett dismissed Atkins as 
“a slack, personal writer . . . diffuse and uncritical,” and then proceeded to 
look at Greene directly, through his own quick and alert eye instead of 
through the muddled vision of Atkins. This is a tempting procedure; but | 
am well aware that no one particularly cares what I think of Greene, so I will 
keep my gaze on Atkins’ book and attempt to point out what makes it an un- 
critical—and even offensive—work. 

Atkins’ approach is personal. He uses his own subjective observations 
regarding Greene's craft in an attempt to analyze Greene's character. He 
pays little attention to Greene’s literary influences, personal contacts, spirit, 
or position in his century. Instead, he engages in sophomoric parlor-Freud 
analysis of the Greene psyche. Atkins, for example, takes four years of 
Greene’s movie criticism for The Spectator, artanges the reviews in order, and 
hews out huge conclusions about Greene’s sexual preoccupation and anti- 
Americanism: 


While reading the film criticism in chronological order one is impressed 
by the change that develops in his attitude to beautiful actresses. At 
first he is full of admiration . . . But Graham Greene was a highly-sexed 
young man. Soldiers who attach their lusts to pin-ups occasionally go 
berserk. The actresses were beautiful but inaccesible. Slowly the admira- 
tion turns to frustration, chagrin replaces delight, and actresses who once 
pleased now torture. As most of these actresses were American, or had at 
least been groomed by the American film industry, they came to play 
the part of symbols for something towards which Greene was beginning 
to feel an uncontrollable animosity . . . He began to abuse America 
and all things American, and in return the Americans hit back. The 
result was a conflict which has only recently been resolved. 
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Those must have been quite a four years. Similarly, Atkins directly identifies 
Greene with his characters. Pinkie in Brighton Rock is nauseated by sex because 
by this time, after many sexually indulgent books, “Greene’s own sexual 
drive” had imaginatively “spent itself.” In later Greene work, “‘sexual, carnal 
images begin to erupt in Greene’s prose in such a way as to suggest libidinous 
agitation.” This crude simplicity of Atkins almost forces us to forget that, 
when handled in the balanced, intelligent manner of the Chicago School of 
critics, a critical-biographical approach can be exceedingly helpful. Thus 
Morton Dauwen Zabel’s twenty pages on Greene’s craft and character tell us 
infinitely more about Greene than do Atkin’s 240 pages of personal rambling. 

Atkins gives to the purchaser of his book none of the traditional scholarly 
aids. There is no list of dates, no information about the publication of Greene's 
work, no bibliography or index. In some cases, he doesn’t even give the 
American titles of Greene’s books. The footnoting is as haphazard: Atkins 
makes the startling contention that “it is quite clear from Greene’s statement” 
that Greene doesn’t believe in the sacredness of marriage, yet Atkins fails to 
quote that statement or to footnote its source. He takes the time, instead, to 
tell us in a footnote that Sarah and Bendrix are characters in a book called 
The End of the Affair. In page upon page of confused tenses it is impossible to 
tell if the statements are by Greene, Greene’s characters, or Atkins. Quota- 
tions are niggardly, and, when present, are enclosed only in single quotes 
(a most confusing printing convention), and are almost never indented. He 
talks for many pages about The Old School without once mentioning the title 
in the text. 

Stylistically, Atkins’ Graham Greene is as hopeless. I cannot take seriously 
a critical work which titles one of its chapters, “Our Vacancy, Which Art in 
Heaven,” or which says, “Having compared Graham with an island I now 
propose to liken him to an onion.” Atkins’ metaphors, even if obscure, are 
worthy of the end of a column in The New Yorker: “It would be on over- 
statement to say that these words tore Greene’s brain, but they wormed their 
way in and were warmly received’; and “Henry James miscegenates with 
Stevenson, or even the mature Stevenson with the youthful one.” 

It is probably my duty to report Atkins’ major conclusions in his survey 
of the Greene canon from the poems in Babbling April through the Quiet 
American. Here they are: “Greene’s later life and his literary production have 
been governed by fears experienced in childhood, which embedded them- 
selves deep in his psyche’; “I have already drawn attention to the intensified 
drive of Greene’s sexual urge, which might reasonably be called his demon. 
It is well to bear these two precocities in mind, the sexual and the failing 
confidence, and to realize that they may well be connected”; “Greene's sense 
of insecurity, insufficiency, and failure, with the possible addition of sexual 
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maladjustment, come to a head here [in I?’s a Battlefield} for the first time”; 
“I sometimes suspect that Greene joined the Catholic Church because it is the 
only respectable organization that isn’t beastly to tarts.” If these conclusions 
seem random it is because Atkins has included no general assessment of 
Greene. He has told us nothing of his importance. He ignores Greene’s cre. 
ation of a multi-dimensional thriller genre which fits significantly into modern 
life. He ignores Greene’s role in the great tradition of the masters of the moral 
drama. Instead, he dismisses most of Greene’s entertainments as “propaganda 
for his adopted religion,” and he dismisses The Power and the Glory with the 
claim that a novel that concentrates on “religious relations” must “of its very 
nature be inferior to one that concentrates on human relations.” 

Atkins is ignorant and fatuous about Greene’s religion. Far from entering 
into the milieu of his subject, Atkins forces himself to stand aside from 
Greene’s Catholicism, talking about “them” as opposed to “us.” He deals 
with Catholicism in cliches: “The Catholic Church tends to align itself with 
forces of tradition and reaction”; “The unpleasant truth is that the Catholics 
do not approve of self-criticism”; and he even wanders off into “It is known 
that the Roman Catholic population is the most delinquent group in the 
population of Great Britain,” and “They never go beyond a kind of spiritual 
adolescence, in which they see visions and enjoy insights, but do not pass them 
through the filter of intellectual maturity.” Atkins admits that “Greene is a 
difficult person to understand.” Yet how can a critic understand—much less 
explain—an author whom he forces into a separate existence? The result of 
Atkins’ separation from Greene is his conclusion that Greene is a good novelist 
only insofar as he is a bad Catholic. There is always a danger of bad taste 
in writing personally of living authors: Atkins is crude in speaking of Greene's 
“sexual malajustment”; he is impertinent in suggesting that Greene had 
decided to leave Catholicism but was “by now, a well-known public figure 
identified with a particular organization. How could he back out? Pride was 
involved, and pride had to struggle against suffering and reason combined.” 

I have in the past publicly chided the Catholic press for its often unintelli- 
gent criticism of Greene. Yet I have never read any comments in the Catholic 
press which were so useless as those in Atkins’ Graham Greene, unless in an 
article in The Catholic World by a hysterical and beautifully irrelevant woman, 
who attacked Scobie for “‘smiting his Lord’s bleeding face again, and planning 
to rub the Child’s face into the filth of the stable at the next Christmas.” Mr. 
Atkins has at least proved that puerile criticism is not sectarian. 


DONALD P. COSTELLO 
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The Quiet American: 
The Case Reopened 


By R. E. Hughes 


ERHAPS now the furor over Graham Greene’s novel, The Quiet Amer- 
.., has died down to the point that analysis on a non-political basis 

can proceed. When the novel first appeared three years ago, too many 
readers were quick to discover, or to invent, evidence that here was a bit of 
anti-American propaganda, a piece of British smugness triumphing over 
American navieté; and the air grew so thick with jingoism that the novel gua 
novel was considerably obscured. 

The point most obscured, unfortunately, was the complexity of Greene's 
narrative technique. The Quiet American reveals Greene’s most advanced use 
of dramatic irony in the novel form, and once the reader recognizes that Fowler 
is not Greene’s alter ego, but a character being observed and criticized by both 
reader and author, then the novel as chauvinism disappears, and the novel as 
art emerges. For Fowler is no spokesman for the British conscience or for 
Greene the Union Jack-waver; he is a figure being patiently dissected by the 
novelist and diagnosed as pitifully sterile in a sterile situation, confronted time 
and again with the cure for his sickness but unable to comprehend it. Briefly, 
Fowler is a prime example of the obtuse narrator: the story-teller who 
offers his experiences without fully understanding them, while at the same 
time providing the less obtuse reader with the complete evidence. 

A perfunctory reading of the novel suggests that Greene is working on a 
variation of so many of Henry James’ novels: the innocent American con- 
fronted by the wise but decadent European. A closer examination reveals that 
there is no confronting. As a matter of fact, there is no real rapport anywhere 
in the novel. ‘“‘How I wished there existed someone to whom I could say that 
I was sorry” is the last remark of the book, and here lies the real theme. 
Fowler is a total alien: an Englishman in Indo-China with no home to return 
to. Pyle, the quiet American, is chronically alien, not only to Indo-China, 
but to the whole pragmatic, un-ideal world in which he must live. Phuong, 
Fowler's mistress, ‘“‘was wonderfully ignorant: if Hitler had come into the 
conversation she would have interrupted to ask who he was,”—a clear ex- 
ample of the provincial alienated from the rest of the world. Again and 
again there are allusions to and emblems of apartness and isolation: Fowler's 
escape from the world through opium; the language barrier which exists 
between Pyle and the natives; the press conference where the correspondents 
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are addressed through an interpreter in terms which do not square with what 
they have experienced; the mud tower, alone on an empty field, in which 
Pyle and Fowler crouch under attack; Pyle’s lonely death. 

This is the nerve which Greene’s novel touches: the problem which Sartre 
perceives with desperation, which Camus explores with discomfort, and which 
psychologists and sociologists have defined as perhaps the most serious malady 
of our culture. Where does individual existence leave off and social responsi- 
bility begin? Greene’s novel asks the question, and then transcends it. The 
Quiet American is an account of various attempts to solve the problem ; and 
Greene's irony is most operative in this, that none of the solutions explicitly 
proposed is satisfactory, and none of the major characters recognizes the true 
solution which the reader is led to discover. 

How does one bridge the gap between selfish existence and social unity? 
Pyle’s solution is economic humanitarianism; but good will and dollars are 
inadequate, even disastrous. But if such an abstract formula is a failure, so too 
are merely human measures. As he did in The Heart of the Matter and 
The Power and the Glory, Greene shows how human pity can bridge the 
gap between individuals. For all his insistence that he wants to remain dis- 
engaged, detached from the world, Fowler is made to feel in union with man- 
kind through his sense of pity: pity for the family needlessly wiped out in a 
raid; pity for the mother modestly covering the body of her mutilated child; 
pity for the death of Pyle; pity even for the raucous Granger, prostrated 
by news of his son’s illness. But all these rapprochements are momentary; 
they all fail to provide Fowler with a remedy for his sense of ennui and lone- 
liness. 

Obtuse as he is, Fowler does not recognize the one spokesman for an ade- 
quate participation in humanity: the priest in the blood-speckled soutane. The 
scene is so brief, so undeveloped, that the casual reader might ask if it is 
relevant. The reply would be: what are the priest’s motives for his becoming so 
absorbed with humanity, as protector, confessor, and surgeon? 


TT? import of such details is focused, I believe, in a symbol so tradi- 

tional and so conservative as to be surprising, even daring, in a con- 
temporary novel; a symbol as antique as the mediaeval bestiaries, those collec- 
tions of allegorical fables designed to elucidate religious doctrine. The 
symbol is that of the Phoenix as the resurrected Christ. And to carry the im- 
plications of the symbol further, Christ resurrected is the Catholic symbol of 
corporate unity, dramatic proof of the Mystical Body. “We are all one in 
Christ’ is the unspoken working belief of the priest in the bloody soutane. 
The central figure in the novel is Fowler, the seeker of birds; and his mistress 

(Continued on Page 49) 
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The Potting Shed 


By John P. Murphy, S.J. 


N A RECENT issue of America appeared an interesting, well-written article 
on Graham Greene’s The Potting Shed. In substance the critique is a de- 
fense against the charge that ‘‘God is represented as entering into an un- 

thinkable bargain.” Hence the author of “The Potting Shed and the Potter's 
Wheel” regards “any condemnation of The Potting Shed on the basis of its 
dogmatic content as a singular disservice to Mr. Greene and to his potential 
audience.” 

This zealous desire to defend Greene’s doctrine has ample motivation. 
Graham Greene has contributed his talent to the cause of the Catholic novel 
with singular success. At times that success shines with the rare brilliance of 
authentic genius. Especially is this true of his artistic empathy. 

Empathy with Greene assumes an almost new dimension. This dimension 
gives profundity to the compassion which he lavishes upon his sinner, miserable 
and bewildered in the toils of evil. It lends a peculiar poignancy to his 
artistic identification with the plight of his character. As a reflection of 
Divine mercy and the magnanimous empathy of Christ, Greene’s compassion 
adds greatness to his writing. 

But Greene’s empathy is not without flaw. At times Greene seems so to 
concentrate on portraying compassion for the sinner that he fails to delineate 
the malice and the ugliness of sin. This lack of a just balance between com- 
passion for the sinner and condemnation of the sin, at times gives an impres- 
sion of exaggeration and artificiality to Greene’s plots. Consequently many 
of Greene’s catastrophes seem to be forced rather than to flow from the 
dramatic situation. 


= effect of forcing appears, I believe, in The Potting Shed, in Greene's 

earlier play, The Living Room, and in his novel, The Heart of the Matter. 
That the suicides, Scobie and Rose Pemberton, are saved by a last moment 
act of perfect contrition is credible enough. But the circumstances and the 
characters contributing to Scobie’s suicide in The Heart of the Matter and that 
of Rose Pemberton in The Living Room do not seem quite so credible. 

This lack of credibility characterizes the Church and her priests as por- 
trayed by Graham Greene, at least on occasion. That Father Rank and Father 
Clay (The Heart of the Matter) should be so consistently obtuse and irre- 
sponsive to the plight of the sinner, either in confession or out of it, is 
ontologically possible, but dramtically improbable. Artistically these priests 
are not real. 
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With a minimum dosage of human kindness, Father Clay of The Heart 
of the Matter might have prevented the suicide of “Dickie” Pemberton. Yet 
the young priest never proffers the saving elixir. Even after the suicide, his 
compassion stays congealed. “ ‘Suicide,’ Father Clay said, ‘It’s terrible. It puts 
a man outside mercy.’ ” 

By a tiny drop of compassion and a spark of priestly zeal, Father Rank 
(The Heart of the Matter) could have prevented the suicide of Scobie; yet 
Greene’s dull-witted priest allows Scobie to go to a suicide’s grave. Father 
Rank is a witness to the phases of Scobie’s tragedy. Despite this fact, novelist 
Greene represents him as singularly unable to contact or control or avert 
the shipwreck of his friend and penitent. The priest is one of Greene's 
“hollow men’’—a cleric who lacks a third dimension. 


“Father Rank . . . His joviality filled the room with hollow sound. 

For 22 years that voice had been—urging people humorously on 

through the rainy and the dry months. Could its cheerfulness ever have 

comforted a single soul? Wilson wondered. . . . 

“Father Rank said, ‘. . . I've never been of any good to the liv- 
ing . . . God doesn’t give me the right words, Scobie. . . . If people are 

in trouble they'd go to you, Scobie, not to me.’ . . . and he swung his 

gteat empty sounding bell to and fro. Ho, ho, ho, like a leper pro- 

claiming his misery.” 

A similarly improbable character appears in The Living Room. There the 
crippled priest, Father James Browne, is improbable. To him, Rose Pemberton, 
his grandniece, comes in her anguish and despair. 

“Uncle, what am I to to? (She flings herself on the floor beside him). 
Tell me what to do, Father!” 

Father Browne, however, is singularly inarticulate—implausibly unable to 
help. “When you say ‘Father’ you seem to lock my mouth... .” 

When Rose cries out in anguish “. . . Help me. Please help me . . . Can't 
you give me anything to hope for?” Father Brown “is struggling for words 
but can find none—except formulas.” And while he is struggling for words, 
Rose commits suicide. 

Father Browne's failure to help his grandniece is even more bewildering 
in the context of his comments after her suicide. “For more than twenty years 
I’ve been a useless priest. . . . for twenty years it has been imprisoned in 
this chair—the desire to help . . . Last night God gave me my chance. He 
flung this child here, at my knees, asking for hope. That’s what she said, 
‘Can’t you give me anything to hope for?’ I said to God, ‘Put words into my 
mouth,’ but He’s given me twenty years in this chair with nothing to do but 
prepare for such a moment, so why should He interfere? And all I said was 
“You can pray.” 

In my opinion the crises and the sequel in The Living Room are entangled 
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THE POTTING SHED 


with contradiction and improbability. Why should a good, intelligent, compas- 
sionate priest fail in the golden opportunity of his priestly career? Why 
should God give him this great chance and deny him the grace of seeing it 
through? What is Greene trying to say? How should we describe the manner 
in which the playwright-novelist bypasses the consistency of his characters to 
contrive his effect of suicide? Must compassion congeal in ordinary channels, 
such as the sacraments and the ministry of a priest, precisely to obtain 
Greene’s extraordinary effect? The dramatic situation here, it seems to me, 
is too forced, too contrived for vraisemblance. 


N The Heart of the Matter and The Living Room the dramatic theme re- 

peats itself—suicide as the nihilistic solution to a frustrating situation. 
But in contriving this effect and evoking a commensurate compassion for 
his suicides, Greene seems to lose his sense of perspective and proportion in 
relation to the circumstances and characters conspiring to his effect. In order 
to flood his fictional reservoir with compassion for sinners, Greene is too ready 
to drain compassion away from those cisterns where compassion belongs, 
namely, in Christ’s priest and Christ’s Church. At one and the same time, 
Greene seems to require from them, yet deny to them the facility for com- 
passion. “It wasn’t he {Scobie} who required the magic word, it was the 
priest, and he couldn’t give it.” Or “The Church knows all the rules. But it 
doesn’t know what goes on in a single heart.” 

In fabricating his suicides, Greene appears to ignore the unlikelihood of 
characters such as Father Clay, Father Rank, Father Browne, and the Church 
herself, who set the stage for the suicides. Finally Greene seems to conceal or 
minimize the malice and ugliness of sin. “A priest only knows the unim- 
portant things . . . Oh, I mean the sins.” 

The flaw in Greene’s technique of empathy, this defect in artistic 
vraisemblance—the exaggeration of compassion and the minimization of sin— 
appears also in The Potting Shed. At the literal level The Potting Shed por- 
trays two suicides: the physical suicide of James Callifer and the spiritual 
suicide of Father William Callifer. To evoke compassion for the suicides 
Greene employs super-writing—lean, virile and chaste in style. 

“. .. I was very angry with your father for the way he treated you. 

Of course, he had reason, but it was a shocking thing for a boy to be 

brought to hang himself. . . . 


“When I had you on my knees I remember a terrible pain—here. 
So terrible I don’t think I could go through it again. It was just 
as though I was the one who was strangled—I could feel the cord 
around my neck. I couldn’t breathe. I couldn’t speak, I had to pray in my 
mind, and then your breath came back, and it was just as though I had 
died instead. So I went away to bury myself in rooms like this.” 
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Despite Greene’s excellent craftsmanship, however, the effect of dispropor. 
tion remains. Compassion for the two suicides is exaggerated at the price of 
a minimization of their offenses. The immorality of Father Callifer’s promise 
is glossed over in order to come quickly to compassion at all costs and the 
miracle of The Potting Shed. 


Callifer: “I'd have given my life for you—but what could I do? I 

could only pray. . . . I said. I said, ‘Let him live, God. I love him. 

Let him live. I will give you anything if you will let him live.’ I said, 

‘Take away what I love most. Take—take—’ 

James: “ “Take away my faith but let him live’ ? 

Callifer: “ “Did you hear me? 

James: “Yes. You were speaking a long way off, and I came towards 

you through a cave of darkness. I didn’t want to come. I struggled 

not to come. But something pushed me to you. 

Callifer: “Something? 

James: “Or somebody.” (Callifer begins to weep) : 

Callifer: “. . . He answered my prayer, didn’t He? He took my offer.” 

Here, as elsewhere in Greene's suicide plots, we move in an atmosphere 
of blind necessity. The victims are practically compelled to commit their 
crimes, consequently they deserve our boundless compassion. For a por- 
trayal of the malice of sin—the betrayal of trust, the cowardice, the ugly 
selfishness—we look, more or less, in vain. So it was with Sara Miles, so it 
was with Scobie, so it was with Rose Pemberton, and so it is now with 
Father Callifer. 


1 oer as this writer would prefer to agree with the sublime interpretation 

of “The Potting Shed and The Potter's Wheel” to him this interpreta 
tion seems neither apposite nor convincing. The arguments derived from 
Exodus 32, 32; Romans 9, 2; and the Dark Night of the Soul ate not a pari 
with the compact in The Potting Shed. 

In neither Exodus nor Romans is a miracle asked in exchange for the 
loss of faith. Moses in Exodus 32, 32 intercedes for the Jews, whom God has 
threatened to destroy (vs. 10) because of their sin of idolatory. “Either 
forgive them this trespass [and don’t destroy them]. Or if thou do not, strike 
me out of the book thou has written [that is, let me, Moses, die}.” 

In this verse Moses is not talking about the loss of his soul, but the loss 
of his body. On this passage Father E. Power, S.J. (A Catholic Commentary 
on Holy Scripture) remarks: “. . . Moses intercedes for the people with Yahweh 
and manifests his wish to die—if pardon be refused.” 

Moses is willing to die to save his people. He so identifies himself with 
them that their life is his life and their death is his death. There is no ques- 
tion here, however, of Moses making an immoral compact with God. 

Romans 9:3, moreover, provides neither a sinful compact, a miracle, nor an 
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a pari argument for the situation of The Potting Shed. In Romans 9:3, Paul 
is expressing a wish incapable of fulfilment. “For I would wish myself to be 
anathema from Christ for my brethren.” Equivalently Paul is saying: “I could 
wish, if it were possible, but it isn’t possible.” By becoming anathema from 
Christ, St. Paul does not refer to literal separation from Christ’s love and 
grace. This conclusion is obvious from the preceding chapter eight, in which 
Paul says that nothing “ . . . neither death, nor life—nor any other creature 
will be able to separate us from the love of God, which is in Christ Jesus 
Our Lord.” Monsignor Patrick Boylan, the Scripture exegete, makes the fol- 
lowing comment on this verse (9:3): “At the most, the anathema and separa- 
tion from Christ could only be understood of external exclusion from fellow- 
ship with Christ—if that were possible, without exclusion from the love and 
grace of Christ.” 

The Dark Night of the Soul hypothesis, as an explanation of the ap- 
parent inconsistency of the compact and the miracle of The Plotting Shed, is 
not convincing. The problem in the play is mot the loss of sensible devotion, 
but the Joss of faith. By faith, naked faith alone, St. John of the Cross tells 
us, the soul forges onward through the dark night. This dark night un- 
qualifiedly affirms faith rather than denies it. Not so the compact of The 
Potting Shed. In that compact, Father Callifer both affirms and denies his 
faith, at the same time. He affirms his faith to bargain for the miracle; 
he denies it to receive that miracle, and further denies it as a result of that 
miracle. 

All these explanations—the appeal to Sacred Scripture, the Abraham- 
Isaac symbol, the Dark Night of the Soul—are mere attempted accommoda- 
tions. They are forced, inapposite—outside the dramatic frame of reference— 
and alien to the task of the critic. The critic’s job is that of appraising what is 
objectively represented by and in the play. The critic is not ex professo a 
psychoanalyst intent on unraveling the conscious or subconscious motives of 
the playwright in writing the play. What Greene could or should have 
said is beside the point; what Greene does say in this play—"That is the 
question.” 

In the dramatic donnée, Father Callifer’s terms savor of the diabolic. In- 
stead of bargaining with God, the priest seems to be bargaining with Satan. 
To such a bargain we might apply the words of Thomas Merton (No Maz Is 
An Island), “This is the asceticism of Eros which makes it a point of honor 
to follow the beloved even into hell. For what greater sacrifice could a man 
offer on the altar of love than the sacrifice of his own immortal soul.” 


C potgopeny GREENE'S literary talent is not an a priori guarantee of his 
infallibility, either as a dramatist or as a theologian. Yet with some such 
a priori guarantee the author of “The Potting Shed and The Pottet’s Wheel” 
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prefaces his essay. Especially is this true of the statement, “I consider it a dis. 
service to Mr. Greene and his potential audience to criticize him on theological 
grounds.” 

Why is it a disservice to Greene and his audience to criticize him on 
theological grounds? Since theology is the heart of Greene’s play, on whit 
other grounds can we criticize it? If the critic writes off the theology, he nulli. 
fies The Potting Shed, in toto. 

In The Potting Shed, Greene has attempted to portray that extn. 
ordinary sensible effect exceeding the forces of nature, called a miracle. Since 
a miracle is a holy verity manifestive of the Divinity, the playwright has a duty 
to portray a miracle with accuracy, and the audience has a strict right to the 
truth of its portrayal. The truth of the matter will be an ultimate service to 
both Greene and his potential audience. The truth will increase rather 
than diminish the loyalty of Greene’s potential audience; it will test and 
prove Greene’s greatness as a writer. 

The truth of the matter, to this writer at least, is that Greene’s dra. 
matic statement is theologically and psychologically false. It is psychologically 
false because it is difficult to understand how a good priest (and at the time 
of the suicide, Greene’s presupposition is that Father Callifer is a good 
priest in love with his faith) could so forget the logic of his theological 
knowledge and pastoral experience as to ask by faith for what faith cannot 
possibly give. The miracle of The Potting Shed is theologically false because 
it insinuates that God connives with sin and inconsistency. 

God Who is infinite, immutable, perfect Love must be consistent with 
Himself in loving. He cannot rob a man of His love and grace in return for 
a token of that very love. Yet God seems to do exactly that in Greene's 
miracle of The Potting Shed. The whole dramatic statement of the play stresses 
this contradiction. 

James Callifer is a contradiction. Recalled from death by love, he does not 
know love. “I’ve no idea what love is.” Lack of love made his adolescence 
miserable. Lack of love created a nihilism in his carriage and persuaded his 
wife to divorce him. To Sara, his divorced wife, he admits, ‘. . . I love noth. 
ing,” and she replies, “You do indeed . . . Nothing. You went looking for 
nothing everywhere . . . You're not alive... .” 

And what did the bargain effect in Father Callifer? A contradiction 
Through faith he asks for a miracle and loses his faith to receive it. Instead 
of strengthening his faith, the miracle asked through faith destroys that 
same faith, at least temporarily. It makes him a whisky priest, mechanically 
fulfilling his priestly duties; internally disgusted with and disbelieving in them. 

This moral disintegration after the miracle is an enigma that needs clarifica- 
tion for the reader and the spectator. That clarification Greene does not 
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give through the medium of The Potting Shed. Consequently instead of 
evoking reverence for and assent to the power and mystery of faith, The Potting 
Shed imparts an impression of disquiet—the mystification of a detective story 
without a proper denouement. 

After reading The Potting Shed carefully and after seeing it on the stage, 
the writer of this essay believes, therefore, that the play is defective both 
dogmatically and dramatically. That a young boy could commit suicide is 
probable enough. That he could be restored to life by a miracle is possible. 
But that a suicide should be miraculously restored to life at Father William 
Callifer’s reprobative terms seems to be both dramatically improbable and 
theologically contradictory. 





The Quiet American 


(Continued from Page 42) 


name, Phuong, “means Phoenix, but nothing nowadays is fabulous, and noth- 
ing rises from its ashes.” With characteristic short-sightedness, Fowler fails 
to recognize the symbol. In a manner of speaking, he is content to grasp the 
gitl and overlooks that there has been a fabulous rising which would dispel 
his apartness from humanity. 

The final irony of the novel lies in the fact that Fowler does not have 
the vision to carry out what may be called the Augustinian pattern of conver- 
sion, the flight from and through sensual corporateness into a sense of divine 
union with all men (a pattern Greene had already used in The End of the 
Affair). The sadness of The Quiet American is not that Pyle should die, but 
that Fowler should have been blind to the only adequate solution of his prob- 
lem, insoluble by Pyle’s economics, by Vigot’s quietism, by his own human pity. 

This novel of Greene’s is, to repeat what was said at the beginning, his 
most advanced use to date of dramatic irony as a technique. Failing to see 
the irony, we fail to see the real theme of the novel, and consequently fail to 
see a most impressive agument for the Catholicism of Greene's art. 
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Book Reviews: 


Vision and Belief 


Modern Literature and the Religious Frontier. By Nathan A, Scott, Jr. Harper. 
$2.50. 


E fp THERE are profound interrelations between theology and literature 
has often been asserted, but to explore the relations between the two is still 
an important task. Nathan Scott comes to this project with the conviction that 
a major duty of Christian theology in our time is to negotiate a continuous con. 
versation between the faith of which it is the custodian and the world of 
contemporary culture in which this faith must have its actual life. 

In the great authors of the modern period—in such writers as Joyce, Law. 
rence, Kafka, Eliot and Auden—he finds “the richest mine of confessional ex. 
perience and spiritual exploration . . . available since the Renaissance.” 

In his opening chapter entitled “Poetry, Religion, and the Modern Mind” 
he sketches the historical backgrounds of the problem. Ever since the Renais. 
sance, or more precisely since Descartes and Hobbes, both religion and poetry 
have been considered a kind of “amiable insanity.” 

In our time theologians such as Barth have denied any contact at all between 
religion and the orders of culture; literary critics have declared the autonomy 
of aesthetic activity. 

Scott’s own position is that poetry is neither autonomous nor on the other 
hand is it “a kind of ersatz religion.” To him the truth lies somewhere between: 
poetry does not possess absolute autonomy, but vision and belief constitute the 
religious dimension of imaginative literature. In this position he feels that he 
is following both Maritain and Tillich. 

To him, then, the great effort of the Christian critic in our day should have 
as its ultimate aim a reconciliation between the modern arts and religion, be 
tween the creative imagination and the Christian faith. 

Looking at our world, he sees in recent years a new and fresh encounter 
between religion and imaginative literature: on the one hand, the modern writer 
peers into tragedy and mystery; on the other, sensitive theologians often tum 
to these writers to discover a point of entry into the country of the mind in. 
habited by the men of our time. 

In an age without organic order, presided over by a religious pluralism, the 
modern writer has been unable to presuppose agreement between himself and 
his audience about the ultimate issues of human existence—the kind of agree 
ment, that is, that might furnish his imagination with the premises of its func. 
tioning. The modern artist has therefore sought a large and pervasive myth, 
a frame of traditional values, out of whose logic he might speak with poise and 
certitude to his contemporaries. His search is indicated by the restlessness with 
which Stravinsky in music and Picasso in painting have raced from one idiom 
to another: they, along with Joyce in the novel and Eliot in poetry, have been 
in search of a myth. The writer tends to turn inward upon himself and report 
his own malaise or simply to make the barest of indicative statements about his 
environing world. In the one case we have the literature of pure sensibility (Gide, 
Woolf) and in the other the literary naturalism of Farrell, Dos Passos, or Mailer. 
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Scott asks, what are some of the more pervasive myths or patterns of sym- 
bolic statement about the human condition discernible in contemporary literature? 
He concentrates on four: “The Myth of the Isolato, the Myth of Hell, the Myth 
of Voyage, and the Myth of Sanctity.” Such writers as Kafka, Greene, Sartre, 
Auden, Eliot, Péguy, and Bernanos are examined, and there is a special analysis 
of Samuel Beckett’s Waiting for Godot and of J. D. Salinger’s Catcher in the 
Rye. It is, he holds, a stress on the vision lying behind much recent poetry and 
fiction and even drama that defines the shape of the contemporary imagination 
and that sets it apart so sharply from the quality of imagination that lay behind 
much of the avant-garde literature of twenty or thirty years ago. 

Readers of Renascence will find Modern Literature and the Religious Frontier 
very suggestive and stimulating, though Scott, while sympathetic to Catholicism, 
holds that Protestantism, being more in harmony with modern man, is best 
equipped to embrace his arts. John Pick 





Added Help 


The Book of Catholic Authors (Fifth Series). Edited by Walter Romig. Walter 
Romig. $3.30. 


IBRARIANS owe a great deal to those devoted concerns which through the 

years continue to publish reference works such as St. Mary’s Abbey’s 
Catholic Authors, edited by Reverend Matthew Hoehn; The Catholic Library 
Association’s Catholic Periodical Index; and Burns & Oates’ Catholic Who’s Who 
and Yearbook, edited by Sir Francis Cowley. Especially do they appreciate the 
devotion of such men as Walter Romig who both edit and publish. To date 
he has added these titles to the reference field: The Guide to Catholic Literature; 
American Catholic Convert Authors by Brother David Martin, C.S.C.; Negro 
Catholic Writers by Sister Mary Anthony, R.S.M.; The American Catholic Who's 
Who; and The Book of Catholic Authors series. 

The present volume comes as the fifth of the Catholic Authors series and is 
great and added help. Either because of obscurity of background, subject, or 
realm of activity, many of our Catholic authors escape our own as well as 
general notice. We know them only when they are made known to us through 
references as painstakingly compiled as this. Editor Romig and his colleagues 
in Catholic publishing deserve therefore our praise and gratitude. 

In books of this order one is often amazed at the many seldom-heard-of 
names which creep in, and the familiar names which are omitted. In the five 
volumes issued to date for this series, we miss the names of such prominent 
writers as Charles Bracelen Flood, Thomas Merton, William Ready, James 
Brodrick, S.J., Raymond Sontag, Betty Wahl, J. F. Powers, and Joseph Dever. 
Despite these omissions, this fifth of the series contributes forty-nine autobio- 
graphies including among others Austin App, John F. T. Prince, Hilaire 
Belloc, Canon Joseph Cardijn, Anne Freemantle, Lucille Hasley, Riley Hughes, 
Kathryn Hulme and Edith Stein. It also indexes the first five volumes, with 
admirable cross-referencing for the total of 276 persons thus far covered in its 
autobiographical compass. 

There is variety in the length and completeness of the sketches. Each de- 
pends largely upon the individual writer concerned and has little relation to 
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his or her actual stature in the public mind, Except where otherwise noted, the 
sketch or autobiographical comment was written personally and especially for 
this volume. Although some are written in the third person, each can be assumed 
to represent its writer’s rather careful statement about himself. The portraits 
appearing with the sketches were also taken, where possible, for this volume, 
Editor Romig says in his Preface: “The secret of the popularity of the series 
evidently lies largely in the fact that being autobiographical it brings you both 
the personality of each author as well as a generous specimen of his writing 
style. Also by now it has been proven that the principal purpose of the series is 
being achieved, namely, that these genial, informal and informative autobi- 
ographies of distinguished Catholic authors are leading more and more readers 
from an author’s sketch to his books. . . .” 
He concludes his Preface on his “twenty-fifth anniversary in the Catholic Refer- 
ence field,” with a special thanks to all who have helped him. We who have 
profited from the series raise our hats! We anticipate the sixth volume, now in 
preparation. For, as editor Romig says, “The increasing demand for this series 
can be regarded only as a command for its continuation.” 


Marquette University Neva White 





Linguistic Gymnastics 
Desert Love. By Henry de Montherlant. Translated by Alec Brown, Noonday. 
$3.50. 


AFTER World War II, a story was in circulation to the effect that the French 

government, in response to a generous inquiry made by the U.S.A. under 
the Marshall Plan, replied, “Nous demandous du blé.” Some unwitting clerk 
in the State Department, the story continued, took it upon himself to translate 
the French sentence. With the aid of a French-English dictionary, compiled no 
doubt by a citizen of Victoria’s London, the clerk’s efforts resulted in the fol- 
lowing text: “We demand some corn.” As a result, government officials gained 
the impression that the newly liberated French nation was being a bit imperious, 
even impertinent. But, ludicrously enough, they swallowed their pride and dis 
patched to Marseilles (or was it Bordeaux?) a Liberty ship laden to the scuppers 
with American corn (the on-the-cob genus) that the French neither desired nor 
knew how to use. The story fails to relate whether or not the much needed 
grain (not maize!) ever did arrive in a French port. 

Indeed, not only this translation of Montherlant but any translation from a 
foreign tongue into what is loosely designated as “English” must provoke the 
observation that there are really three brands of English. The first type might 
be described as “insular’—being spoken in the United Kingdom, and being a 
loose enough designation to allow one to include in it Kentish, Cornish, and 
Limehouse. The second type might be described as “colonial”—being the brand 
spoken southwest of Bath (Me.) and northeast of Hollywood, not forgetting 
Vicksburg, Brooklyn, Boston, and Texas too, The third type would be the ideal 
brand—an English spoken nowhere in particular, but to be employed in matters 
of common interest to English-reading-speaking people located west of Green- 
wich (England, not Connecticut). This third brand of English, it would seem, 
should be cultivated especially in cablegrams, newspapers, and the purer forms 
of literature. 
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To be specific, Mr. Alec Brown, when faced with the problem of translating 
Montherlant’s French dialogue into English, offers some prose that, it is cer- 
tain, will have to be retranslated for North Americans. Although the place of 
publication of this book is New York, how will a resident of Fargo or Milwaukee 
read such expressions as “Auligny was no jingo”; “to gurk in public”; “eagerly 
gaffering”; “he cocked a snook”; “play gooseberry”; “to do his smalls for him”? 

And besides the idiom, a translator from the French must select for tonality: 
there are also the bedevilling “tu” and “vous.” An unkind critic can really gurk, 
gaffer, and snook here as he watches the translator “do his smalls” with this 
insoluble matter. At the beginning of Chapter IX, after days and nights of hot 
and pointless lust, Auligny is presented as saying to Ramie that she “ought to 
say thou” to him. Such phrases as these will either stir up certain regions of 
Pennsylvania or they will bring Freudian scholarship into newly brightening 
ascendancy. 

Then there is the question of what a translator can do with a pun. And, 
since the subject of Desert Love is military by décor, the whole military nomen- 
clature enters the picture. How does one translate Croix de guerre? Does M.P. 
mean military police or member of parliament? And how does one convey that 
an Arab is speaking broken French when the broken French has to be trans- 
lated into English? Mr. Brown has the solution—he puts the broken French 
into broken English. But then, in the mind of the reader, the Arab becomes 
French by reason of speaking broken English as a French speaking person would. 

Translation is a thorny path, and Mr. Brown has not always managed to 
keep his heels unpunctured. In spots, he has allowed his English to get away 
from Montherlant’s French. But this is understandable. The ways of the trans- 
lator is hard, much too hard when one considers the rewards. 


Spire Pitou 





Joyce or no Joyce 
Joyce Among the Jesuits. By Kevin Sullivan. Columbia University Press. $5.00. 


| ayphage SULLIVAN has settled any remaining doubts concerning whether or 
not Joyce in The Portrait is to be identified with Stephen Dedalus, His 
answer is no. Sullivan comments on the absence from the Portrait of the striking 
figure of Tom Kettle, a year ahead of Joyce at school, gifted, accomplished, and 
socially poised: “There is no place for him for much the same reason that there 
is no place for Joyce, himself.” That reason is that being very perceptive and 
intelligent, both Kettle and Joyce shared an inclusive awareness of the problems 
and life around them which excludes them from the ironic, shifting perspectives 
of The Portrait. Dublin, “the centre of paralysis” to Joyce, was to Kettle the 
focal point of contemporary Irish degradation. “Dublin,” he wrote, “focuses 
with lamentable truth the arrested development of the nation as a whole. . . .” 

Perhaps the most significant part of this study is the relation it provides 
between the Jesuit ratio studiorum and Joyce’s attitudes to writing. The Irish 
Jesuits retained a large measure of the procedure of the older ratio with its 
stress on producer rather than consumer orientation. In particular the “pre- 
lection” with its five steps of approach to texts “is involved in any useful at- 
tempt to teach or study Finnegans Wake and much of Ulysses.” 
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The second and fourth steps, involving considerations of “meaning” and 
form, are possible only when a section of Joyce’s work is heard, its multiple 
implications simultaneously perceived, and its allusive texture recognized as in- 
tegral to the central theme and not as mere pedantic embroidery. The work 
must be “prelected” before it can be read, for Joyce is also the schoolmaster 
requiring of his readers a schoolboy’s docility. Indeed, without such docility— 
the humility proper to the experience of a great work of art—there is no com- 
prehending Finnegans Wake at all. 


University of Toronto H. Marshall McLuhan 





Vivid Clerics 
Three Priests. By Joseph Dever. Doubleday. $4.50. 


Tr STORY of the clergy and their relations is by far the best writing 
Joseph Dever has ever done. It is some of the most interesting fiction that 
has come out of Catholic Chicago. A very honest book, the editors deserve 
praise for letting it be, with the slips showing. It is endearing and revealing 
of the author and his ideas on this and that subject. 

Dever has written a long, hard book, and has broken a path. Here and 
there the result is wild and funny. He writes with gusto, The strike scenes, 
the palaver of the American bishops, the public dinner and the food poisoning— 
these are remarkably vivid. Over-all the book is superior and more honest as a 
tale of clerical life than Corvo’s Hadrian VII or Peyrefitte’s Keys of St. Peter. 
This speaks well for Dever. 


Marquette University Will Ready 





Mystic or Madman? 
Manuel the Mexican. By Carlo Coccioli. Simon and Schuster. $4.50. 


A BOY OF twenty drags a cross on his shoulders along a dusty street ina 
small town in Mexico called Tlaltenalco, The gringos, North Americans, 
watch him. The tourist agencies have praised this Good Friday Tlaltenalco 
ceremony, and the onlookers have arrived fully equipped with cameras, multi- 
colored shirts, and that special tourist interest in the odd, the spectacular. The 
boy walks to the top of the hill with his cross, lays himself on it, and is tied 
to it. Then the soldiers plant the cross in the earth and leave him. It is April, 
1954, The boy is called Manuel Orea Ayopac. 

In Carlo Coccioli’s new book, Manuel the Mexican, his most ambitious novel 
to date, another epic-sized work exploring the Mexican character has been added 
to the slowly-growing literature of Mexico. For this is a novel that encompasses 
all that is Mexico, that slices with a carefully probing knife through its multi 
faceted substrata and superstructure. It is a total work, lacking not in size or 
scope or content, but only in its ability to convince us that the people we meet 
are real people. Coccioli’s figures remain essentially symbols, fingers pointing 
to the intellectual meaning of his work. 

Manuel the Mexican is, for the most part, a novel which excites our mind, 
causes us to think hard, and delves into inner meanings and the reality which 
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lies beyond reality. It is not a relaxing book, one to be brought to the shore; 
it is a difficult novel, one requiring attention and respect. Coccioli has built for 
us in words a world that is the amalgamation of all Mexican dualities, past and 
present, Aztec and Spanish, myth and dogma. Through Manuel the past and 
present become one, in a unique Mexican time. Through him, too, the Lord 
Tepozteco, Aztec savior, and Christ become one. The Virgin Mary and Tonantzin 
are the same pure Mother as all fertility symbols are one. The pre-Cortés 
Apollonian reaction against the cult of horrible divinities becomes spliced with 
the Christian reaction against sin and Christ and Apollo become one. Just as 
the old city, Tenochtitlan, and the new city, Mexico, are one, jutting out one 
through the other, all Mexican doubles strain taut with the tension of polarities 
and resolve themselves in a peculiar unity. 

Manuel, as he hangs from the cross, is not Christ, but all saviors. He is the 
symbol of complicated Mexico, the uniter of all its heterogeneous elements. He 
is noble and ignoble, the greatest of all saints and the greatest of all sinners. 
One may ask with justice whether Manuel was neurotic. For he was a strange 
boy, an introvert. At twelve he was found smearing himself from head to toe 
with pig’s blood and making a nail to place in his palm in order to feel what 
it was like “to be Christ.” At seventeen he experienced nervous attacks on seeing 
the Host raised at Mass. And later during that evening proclaimed that the 
Lord Tepozteco has appeared to him to explain why the mysterious “airs” had 
come to Tepoztlan to plague the crops. The Lord Tepozteco tells Manuel most 
emphatically: “. . . I, the Tepozteco, am Christ, ... son of the purest of Virgins, 
Tonantzin . . . there is not only one Redeemer who dies on the Cross, but all 
the redeemers of all the peoples on earth.” Mocked and scorned for revealing 
his vision to the people, Manuel leaves Tepoztlan with a peddler, Guadalupe. 
What eventually evolves between them would appear to be a homosexual rela- 
tionship, one of tenderness and yearning. And indeed, the homosexual theme 
appears earlier in the novel between Manuel’s father, Jose Manuel and his em- 
ployer, Werner Poncet. Whether this theme adds anything to the weight of 
Manuel the Mexican is a question. Coccioli has included it because he wanted 
al human emotions present. Manuel is human nature, besides being a savior- 
syinbol. 

Is Manuel “sick, a visionary, maybe a madman?” This is always a possibility 
with those who claim prophecy and leadership. What essentially resolves our 
doubts about Manuel is Coccioli’s treatment of him. Manuel is not a real person. 
He walks on the pages of literature, in the realm of poetry, of abstraction. 
Manuel must be approached in poetic terms, not realistic ones, in imaginative 
terms, not theological ones. Manuel is a theological absurdity. 

The structure of the novel, like its theme, is a complicated one. It is a com- 
bination of simple narration, complex flashback, and the final use of the au- 
thor’s own diary in connection with research on Manuel. Complicated though 
it may be, it is, on the whole, successful and interesting. The solemn narrative 
tating the crucifixion of Manuel envelops us immediately in the Mexican 
tharacter—its preoccupation and familiarity with death, its brutality and vio- 
ince, its attitude toward sexual sin (Manual is chosen to be Christ in the Good 
Friday ceremonies because he has reportedly raped a young girl; in fact, he saved 
her from her attackers.) The flashback portion leafs back and forth from present 
to past; advances the narrative, then backtracks for background, finally meeting 
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at a point from which it proceeds chronologically. The final portion of the book 
is a resting place for the reader. We have moved away from the difficult, austere 
story to a simpler, more relaxed place: sights and smells of Mexico City. We 
forget the questions an ordinary person might ask about Manuel’s strange, 
quixotic life, the usual reductions of what is inexplicable to something unim- 
portant. There is the refreshing introduction of an American woman, Miss 
Howkins. She is something of a caricature, but such an antithesis to Manuel 
that we are relieved to meet her. Coccioli allows us to bask in his earthy and 
evocative description of a Mexico City dawn. And then, starkly, we are thrust 
into Good Friday. Manuel is walking up the hill. He is strapped to the cross, 
The story of Manuel, the story of Mexico, is over. 

Hans Koningsberger, translator of The Ten Thousand Things and author 
of The Affair, has done the translation of Coccioli’s original French text. 


Barbara LaRosa 





Rebels with Cause 


The Angry Decade: A Survey of the Cultural Life of the Nineteen-fifties. By Ken- 
neth Allsop. London: Peter Owen Ltd. 
Declaration. Edited by Tom Maschler. London: MacGibbon and Kee. 


| ee OF these books, reinforcing one another, are concerned with the Angry 
Young Men of England. The first is a study of the group, and the second 
is a symposium in which the young novelists and playwrights themselves set forth 
their credos, 

At first glance such writers as Kingsley Amis, Colin Wilson, and John 
Osborne seem nihilistic and negative in their dissentient mood, their cynical dis 
illusionment and their cult of despair. Often they seem rebels wthout a cause, 
They are indignant with the apathy, complacency and idealistic bankruptcy of 
their era and their environment. They look around at their world and find 
nothing right in it and express the sense of futility and doom in Britain since 
the war. 

Yet both books make one realize that the Angry Young Men are searching 
for positive values. Indeed, Allsop considers that primarily they are in rebellion 
against “the assumption that there must be material progress and that material 
progress will naturally produce spiritual progress.” Some of them see a religious 
solution as the only salvation for modern man. 

This is especially true of Colin Wilson, Bill Hopkins, and Stuart Holroyd. 
In The Outsider and Religion and the Rebel Colin Wilson stresses the basic 
human craving for a sense of purpose. He bluntly holds “Religion must be 
the answer. Humanistic liberalism won’t do. . . . The time is approaching for 
religion and mysticism to take up the central role in the civilization that they 
possessed in the Middle Ages.” 

It would be foolhardy to contend that most of the Angry Young Men have 
such an affirmative view (and Colin Wilson in his affirmations can often be 
very muddle-headed) but the liveliest literary movement in England during 
the present decade does stress the collapse of the old liberal tradition and a 
keen awareness that the vacuum created must be filled lest the ennui of 
existence result in suicidal despair. John Pick 
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